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Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way. 


Synopsis of an address by Secretary Frank A. Hill, of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


At the joint convention of the superintendents and school 
boards of New York and the superintendent» of Massachusetts, 
Dr. Hill delivered an inspiring address in which he urged the 
school officers to see that their veachers are firmly grounded in 
certain gore congo | things of the educative process. There are, 
he said, seven principles or guiding thoughts that all teachers 
need to have deeply impressed upon their minds—‘*lamps,” he 
called them, ‘‘to illuminate their way.” The following synopsis 
suggests the meaning Secretary Hill gave tothe ‘* seven lamps.” 

The first lamp is that of the Wonderjul Interaction. 
There are two realmsin our mental life,—that of in- 
leading currents and that of outleading ones, that of 
impression and that of expression, the one receptive 
and preparatory, the other executive and productive. 
The educative process engages both realms, indeed, but 
in a very special way belongs to the latter. All our 
mental states tend to action and it is the right utiliza- 
tion of the reciprocal influence of each upon the other 
that constitutes the gist of the educative process. The 
perennial temptation of the teacher is to cut this pro- 
cess in two, to attend to the first realm and neglect the 
second ; to neglect, in short, the wonderful interaction 
between thought and deed which is the life of all genu- 
ine education. 

The second lamp is that of the Royal H’s,—the hand 
standing for that action which springs from thought, the 
head symbolizing that thought that tends to action, and 
the heart giving its warmth and color to the interplay. 
The traditional R’s are necessary ; mastery of them is 
an accomplishment, but after all they are only tools. It 
is not rhetoric that rules the world but ideas. Good 
English is more than a grammatical collocation of words ; 
it is adjustment to the idea. Have something to say,— 
that’s thought; then say it,—that’s expression. Our 
times are extending the maxim. Havesemething to do, 
that’s thought also ; then do it,— that’s expression also. 
Hence the endless forms of expression Whatever 
forms are suitable for the school, they all need the back- 
ing of high thoughts and fine feelings. Better ne 
schooling at all than a schooling put to ignoble uses. 
Better illiterate honesty than cultured dishonesty. 

The third lamp is that of the Worker’s Interest. What 
a pity that the joy of the child in his spontaneous activ- 
ity should ever sicken and die when it comes to the 
school guidance of that activity. Artificial stupidity is 
a possible product of the schools. There are teachers 
who still persist in bandaging children’s minds as the 
Chinese bandage their feet, and with like results. The 
teacher should distinguish between p‘easure interest 
and pain interest. Especially should the teacher note 
that that interest which leads to a fine action becomes 
by such action a finer interest and so leads to a finer 
action still. The child’s interest is captured at first by 
the novelty of the outward,— but it is bad for both teacher 
and child to depend too long on such mild sensational- 
ism of method. The teacher cannot always be discharg- 
ing fireworks, and the normal child at length tires of 
effeminate methods, hates to have his food cut into bits 
and tendered him in aspoon. Respect, then, his inter- 
est in doing things, his spirit to overcome difficulties, 
his consciousness of growing power. There are two 
things that modern education does not stand for,—ef- 
feminacy of method and the dissipation of energy. 

The fourth lamp is that of the Commendable Ratio. 


Children’s capacities vary endlessly. Teachers cannot 
reduce them to acommon level. It would spoil the 
landscape to do so. If elementary education keeps the 
ratio of accomplishment to available power reasonably 
high, it serves its purpose. Educationally the little 
that expresses one’s al) ranks immeasurably higher than 
some larger achievement that expresses but an incon- 
siderable portion of one’s all. Percentage to express 
accomplishment are feasible in a way; not so percent- 
age to express the ratio. The gravest problems of ele- 
mentary education are found in the conflict of two ideals, 
—that of scholarship based on standards of exterior de- 
termination and that of development based on standards 
of interior capacity. The schools are chafing and wor- 
rying under the former when their supreme business is 
with the latter. The true road to scholarship is by way 
of the commendable ratio. It makes a vast difference 
with the joy of the pupilsand the temper of the teacher 
which of these two ideals dominates the school. 

The fifth lamp is that of the Gracious Overflow. Train 
the right arm to increased strength, and the left arm 
shares inthe gain. It profits by the gracious overflow. 
So for all our activities. There is a radiation of gain 
from them,—gain in muscles, gain in idea, gain in will 
power. Our activities minister to one another, and the 
gain is forever crossing the chasm that divides the men- 
tal from the physical. It follows that courses of study 
somewhat intensive in character are broader than they 
seem. Sometimes there blossoms in the overflow the 
finest flower of instruction. 

The sixth lamp isthat of The Backward Light. Things 
dimly seen in childhood are more clearly geen in matur- 
ity. Indeed, why should the harvest follow hard upon 
the seedtime? It is not always wise, therefore, to keep 
children back for lack of thoroness. Some trust should 
- piaced in the power of maturity to dispel their 

og. 

The seventh lamp is that of the Blessed Transformation. 
Our mental growth must wait on our physical. The 
sooner the teacher accepts the inevitableness of na- 
ture’s slow pace on the physical side, the less impatient 
will he be over the inevitableness of her slow pace on 
the mental. But is the pace so very slow? It has 
taken ages for man to rise to the marvelous creature he 
is to-day, and yet science tells us that each human 
being, in its own life history, passes thru all the devel- 
opment stages of the race since its life began. Hereis 
speed enough,—nature’s sturdy hint that people should 
not be eternally hurrying things up with the child. We 
owe John Fiske a debt of gratitude for pointing out the 
significance of man’s prolonged infancy,—bis educabil- 
ity depends upon it. What a paradox,—the child ris- 
ing, stumbling, falling, and therefore educable, his 
weakness suddenly becomes his strength! Thus hin- 
drances, by a blessed alchemy, are seen to be most benefi- 
cent helps.. The resistance of the child to instruction 
sometimes becomes his salvation. What asad thing it 
would be if the child were really to accept all the advice 
in all its details that all his advisers see fit to give 
him ! 

These seven lamps light up seven ‘essential things in 
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the educative process,—the seat of the process, the 
ideas that should dominate it, the finest inspiration of 
it, the truest measure of success in it, the radiation of 
gain from it, the saving of its early obscure interac- 
tions by later ones of a higher order, and the beneficent 
character of many of its conditions that are commonly 
held to be adverse. 


Sr 


Features of American Higher Education 
By Epmunp J. James, Pa.D., LL.D. 


(Continued from last week.) 


The first characteristic, then, of our American system 
of higher education is the hearty co-operation of state, 
church, and private effort in the work of founding and 
developing a group of institutions which, taken as a 
whole, should supply the need of higher training. And 
the educational welfare of the country demands that 
this co-operation shall continue, at least for an indefinite 
time to come. 

We, as a people, cannot afford to let the interest of 
the state, of the church, or of private individuals in 
higher education languish or die. It is a striking testi- 
mony to the essential oneness of the American people, 
to the essential soundness of our educational life that 
all these different institutions are working consciously 
toward the same ends; that the fundamental qualities 
of American citizenship are developed in all alike and 
that the ideals of all these various institutions in this re- 
spect are the same. The alert, wide-awake, conscien- 
tious, devoted lover of his country and his kind, the 
prudent, painstaking, truth-loving scholar is the product 
of all alike. ; 

Another peculiarity of American universities, distin- 
guishing them from their European counterparts in a 
very striking way, is the form of government—the non- 
professional, non-expert board of trustees. With 
us they are nearly all, legally, at any rate, entirely under 
the control of a body outside of the faculty, outside of 
the alumni, and outside of the state departments of ed- 
ucation. Even the state universities are usually di- 
rectly under the control of a special board appointed 
for this particular purpose and not subject in any other 
way to the regularly constituted state authorities. 
These boards are either—as in the case of state univer- 
sities—appointed by the governor or elected by the 
legislature or the people—or appointed by the church or 
mere often are self-elective, filling vacancies in the 
board by the votes of the board itself. These trustees 
are often business men, sometimes not college graduates 
themselves; often professional men—nearly always 
men who have had no other connection with educational 
work than that involved in their duties as trustees. 

Te these boards is entrusted by law full authority to 
prescribe courses of study, to appoint and dismiss pro- 
fessers at pleasure and to prescribe their duties in detail 
if they so desire. The foreign student looks at this 
delegation of one of the most important functions of 
society to a set of busy men who can not be expected 
te have expert knowledge of the subject with amaze- 
ment not unmixed with amusement. I think it 
is highly probable that if we were blocking out anew in 
an old civilization a method of government for higher 
institutions of learning no one would think of resorting 
to such a device as that of a non-expert board of trus- 
tees as the chief organ of control. But to-day thru the 
evolution of American conditions we have elaborated 
such an organ and to my mind this fact has had a pro- 
found significance for our educational life. 

Universities tend to become caste and class institu- 
tions. They tend to become pharisaic in sentiment and 
action. As self-governing bodies, if they have great 
endowments they learn to regard themselves as existing 
primarily for the benefit of the people who happen to be 
in control at the time. English educationists tell us 
that such were Oxford and Cambridge at one time in 
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their existence; such were nearly all the continental 
universities wherever they secured complete autonomy 
and control of adequate foundation. . .. . If 
higher institutions of learning are to serve their real 
purpose they must at some point be brought under 
the influence of public opinion ; they must come in con- 
tact with the daily life about them. Some means must 
be|provided by which the life blood of the great pulsat- 
ing world around them can flow in and thru them, 
purifying, cleansing, and purging them. Some common 
organ must be developed which can bring the university 
and the world of outside activity together. This end 
has been attained in our American device of boards ef 
trustees and I believe that a large part of the extra- 
ordinary development of our higher schools is due to 
the fact that thru these boards of trustees it has been 
possible to bring outside influences to bear on the in- 
ternal management and spirit of these institutions. All 
this is aside from the very significant fact that they 
have been most important elements in securing that 
public interest which has turned such streams ef 
wealth into the treasuries of our schools without which 
our recent progress would have been impossible. All 
this is aside, moreover, from the fact that many of these 
trustees have themselves provided the necessary funds 
out of their own resources. 

When we add to this the circumstance that these 
trustees have often brought to the university in the 
management of its business affairs a devoted service 
which could net have been bought for any money you 
can readily realize what an important part in this mag- 
nificent development has been taken by the hundreds 
and thousands of public spirited men who have at great 
expense of time and effort given their best services te 
this cause. 


Another unique institution characteristic of our 
American system of higher education is that of the 
presidency. The American university president has no 
exact counterpart in the educational scheme of any 
other country. He is a development peculiar to the 
United States, an outgrowth of peculiar educational 
and financial conditions. He is theoretically supposed 
to be an educational leader, a financial leader, and a 
practical business manager combined in one. He is 
not only expected to outline an educational policy in a 
broad way but also to keep au fait with the educational 
administration of the university even into its very de- 
tails. It is ordinarily made his duty to enforce the 
rules and orders of the board of trustees and see that 
every instructor is performing his duty toward the 
institution and the students. 

He is expected, moreover, to plan a scheme of finan- 
cial support for the institution and devise methods ef 
keeping its needs before the public. If he is president 
of a state university he must know how to impress the 
legislature; if, of a private university, he must be able 
to get the attention of the church or of private indi- 
viduals who are able te contribute to the endowment er 
current support of the institution. He must also see 
that this money once vbtained is wisely spent. He 
must be able to prepare a budget in which security is 
offered for the wise expenditure of every dollar and 
that the total outlay be kept within the total income. 
In many cases he must, furthermore, supervise and be 
generally responsible for the actual administration of 
the business affairs of the university. 

In the public mind, at any rate, he is entrusted with 
responsibility for all the details of discipline from pre- 
viding safeguards against the silly pranks of freshmen 
or the wild excesses of upper classmen engaged in cele- 
brating athletic victories, to determining the attitude 
of the institution toward fraternities and sorosities. 

In fact, the position in its functions and responsi- 
bilities has become an almost absurd one. No map, 
however able, however experienced can possibly per- 
form all its duties. I have had the rare good fortune 
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to work in the very closest relations with two of the 
ablest university presidents whom this country has ever 
produced—remarkable not only as educational leaders 
of the first rank but as men of extraordinary powers for 
general effectiveness in anything they undertake—Dr. 
William Pepper, late provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, the ablest native-born citizen of Philadelphia, 
a man of extraordinary insight and far-reaching mental 
powers, and Pres. William R. Harper whom you all 
know as facile princeps in this field. I have known 
several other able university presidents and | am sure 
that I am not reflecting upon their ability or their good 
will when I say that [ have never known a university 
president who fulfilled even approximately the func- 
tiens which his position theoretically placed upon him ; 
for the simple reason among others that it transcends 
human ability. 

I need not say that I have no hopes of succeeding 
where these men and such as they have failed. I mean 
by failing that they failed to do the things which the 
logic of their positions forced upon them; which under 
the circumstances nobody else could do; which they 
had no time or strength to do and which, therefore, 
want undone. 

I believe the time is rapidly approaching, if it is not 
already here when this office must be put into com- 
mission; when its functions shall be separated and 
when the duties now entrusted in theory to one man 
will be divided among several. 

The office as said before is an outgrowth of our pecu- 
liar educational conditions and will probably disappear 
in its present form when we pass from the pioneer to 
the settled state of society. Somebody has 
defined the government of Russia to be a despotism 
tempered by assassination. Somebody else has re- 
marked that this is almost an exact description of the 
goveroment of an American college or university. The 
president of the institution backed up by the board of 
trustees can drive out not only any particular professor 
but an entire faculty or several faculties—such an 
occurrence is not unknown in our educational history. 
The president keeps on in his course of change—refor- 
matien or deformation as the case may be until the 
rising tide of opposition finally overwhelms him and a 
new experiment is made with another man. The com- 
parison of the function of an American university 
president with that of a king or despot, is, however, an 
unfortunate and misleading one. Much more illu- 
minating would be the comparison with the respon- 
sible head of an English cabinet. As long as he pro- 
poses plans which command the assent of his board of 
trustees—representing in this case the Parliament— 
the lawgiving authority—he is all powerful. He has 
behind him the entire force of the country so to speak. 
He can build and rebuild; extend and contract; raise 
up and cast down. But the instant he loses the con- 
fidence of this board for any reason, good or bad, his 
power is gone; his position becomes untenable. He 
gees to join the ever-lengthening list of ex-ministers 
always willing to criticise, always willing to give their 
advice and counsel. 

The American system of higher education would 
probably never have developed with such astonishing 
rapidity if it had not been for these two peculiar organs 
of life and expression—the trustees and the president ; 
but it is hardly conceivable that either of them is 
destined permanently to play such an important part in 
the educational economy of the country as they have 
done in the past and are doing now. 

Universities as Evangelists. 

Our American system of higher education is evangel- 
istic in character. Our institutions—at least in- the 
last generation—have never been satisfied with merely 
offering their facilities to the public, content to let 
those who wished such opportunities avail themselves of 
them. They have gone forth into the community in ene 
form or another and preached the gospel of a higher 
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education; they have gone out into the highways and 
hedges and compelled the guests to come to the feast 
which has been prepared for them. They have all en- 
gaged in this form of university extension work and the 
result is seen in the ever-rising tide of university attend- 
ance. We have, generally speaking, in this country not 
compelled attendance at universities as they do on the 
continent. We have not made attendance at a univer- 
sity a condition of admission to the bar, to the church, 
to medicine or other professions or callings. We have 
left it free to our young people to attend these institu- 
tions or not as they saw fit. What the government has 
failed to do in this respect, private parties must do for 
it, if the standards of education and culture are to keep 
pace with our growing wealth and population. Hence 
the willingness on the part of our higher schools to 
preach this doctrine of the desirability, nay! necessity 
of university training. 

This campaign for higher education—we can really 
call it nothing else — takes on different forms in different 
parts of the country. The president in a small college 
not a thousand miles from Chicago told me of a mission- 
ary tour he made one summer which doubled the attend- 
ance at his college. He hired a large covered wagon 
and a strong team of horsesfor three months. He 
loaded in his college Glee Club and a few cooking uten- 
sils and started across a section of country from which, 
as far as he could learn, no candidates for any college 
had ever emerged. He would drive into a village, tether 
his horses, and, making arrangements for food and drink, 
begin his campaign. The Glee Club would sing a series 
of all compelling college songs on the space in front of 
the wagon or on the village green. After a suitable 
crowd had gathered the president would deliver an 
address on the desirability of a higher education. This 
would be followed up by a meeting in the church or 
churches, by an address before the town schools, etc., 
etc. Before he was thru with his three days’ meeting 
the whole town was as excited on the subject of colleges 
and universities and higher education as it was in the 
habit of becoming only over politics and religion. 

This may be a somewhat crude form of preaching the 
gospel of higher culture, tho it was doubtless effective. 
It is the Salvation Army plan of getting into the educa- 
tional depths. The greater institutions have pursued 
more subtle methods—oftentimes with even greater 
effect. The system of accrediting schools with the peri- 
odical visitation by a member of a university faculty ; the 
system of affiliating schools and making them to feel 
themselves a part of the university—thus leading many 
youths to look toward higher schools who would not 
otherwise have thought of it ; the building up of great 
alumni associations, with one of their chief objects the 
increase of attendance at alma mater; the publication 
of alumni magazines and semi-scientific periodicals of 
various kinds; the sending out of newsletters to the 
press ; the organization of university extension work in 
a'lits various forms; the trips of the college associa- 
tions, like glee clubs, football elevens, and baseball nines, 
inter-collegiate debates, the annual tours of university 
presidents thru the country, the offering of scholarships 
and fellowships, etc., etc., all contribute to the same end 
of popularizing the university and of accomplishing, by 
different methods, and methods more consonant with our 
American life, the same end of bringing large numbers 
of people in contact with higher education as the com- 
pulsory methods of European countries do for them. 


Some critically-inclined people have called this evan- 
gelistic work by the cruel term of advertising and have 
denounced it as unworthy the institutions and educa- 
tional policy of a great country, have referred, in scath- 
ing terms, to the strenuous competition of our universi- 
ties and colleges for students. Such a conception fails 
to grasp the vital elements in the situation. 


Higher Education of Women. 
Another peculiarity of the American system of higher 
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education is the unparalleled extent to which it provides 
for the education of women. No system of higher edu- 
catien in any country at any time has ever made such 
liberal provision for the higher education of women as 
our own. This has taken different forms according to 
the local conditions prevailing in different parts of the 
country. In the state universities, as might be expected, 
it has assumed the form of co-education in the fullest 
sense of the term—absolute equality and similarity of 
treatment of both sexes in all respects, practically no 
recognition that either sex requires or would care for 
any special provision for its peculiar wantsor needs. In 
the Mississippi Valley most of the church institutions 
and other schools under non-state control have, natu- 
rally enough, followed the example of the state univer- 
sities, and established as a principle, anyhow, the com- 
plete parity of the sexes in higher education. 

In the East the older universities, like Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, etc., have adopted a somewhat 
different plan. Starting as a mere scheme of private 
tutors for women under a certain supervision of the 
university these plans have worked out into a system of 
women’s colleges affiliated with or annexed to the uni- 
versity in which many of the facilities accorded to the 
men may be enjoyed by the women. And finally the 
system of women’s colleges, pure and simple, has been 
elaborated, which, beginning with Vassar, now numbers, 
East and West, more than half a dozen institutions of 
the first rank, of which we may well be proud. 

What the ultimate form of female education is to be 
in this country I think no wise man would venture to 
predict with any confidence. It is safe, however, to say 
that in all probability the various forms now in exist- 
ence will continue to flourish and other forms may be 
added as our society develops. The typical form, how- 
ever, that which will ultimately embrace the vast major- 
ity of institutions and students, will be, in my opinion, 
for a long time to come, at any rate in the Mississippi 
valley, the system of co-education, simple, complete, 
and unadalterated, if for no other reason, for the sim- 
ple one that, for the complete education of women as 
our American society conceives it, the entire range of 
educational institutions must be provided and for a long 
time to come we shall not be able, financially, to build 
and maintain two entirely different systems of educa- 
tion, one for women and one for men. Nor, I may add, 
will such a duplication of educational faculties ever be 
justified by the fancied evils of co-education. 


Technical Education. 


There is still another feature of our American system 
of higher education which ought not to be omitted in 
even a cursory view of the subject. That is the pecul- 
iar way in which we have combined the work of techni- 
cal instruction with that of the humanities and the pro- 
fessions in one institution. We have united, to use a 
German term, the Polytechnicum and the university. 
This has had a marked effect upon instruction in both 
branches of the institution. The technical school has 
made university work more practical, compelled it to 
measure itself by new and healthful standards, and 
brought a new spirit into much of its activity. The 
university has humanized the technical work. 

A technical school bodies forth in its very aim and 
spirit an idea which is at times in danger of being lost 
in the pursuit of pure science and the humanities, viz. : 
that the ultimate test of all knowledge is being good for 
something besides itself. The presence of the professors 
of technical subjects in a faculty where all other sub- 
jects of college and university instruction are represented 
has proved to be a healthful and inspiring influence. 
Contact with the culture side of education has, in its 
turn, reacted upon the technical instructors, and thus 
the way is paved for a mutual action and reaction of 
these two great forces in education, much to tke benefit 
of both and to the lasting improvement in spirit and 
method of every grade of American education. I am 
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aware that some acute critics of American education 
have lamented this very fact. But it seems to me that 
their view of education is erroneous. It is not neces- 
sary, as has been well said by one of our great scholars, 
that every man in the community should study Latin 
and Greek for ten or twelve years ; it is not necessary 
that every man should have an adequate conception of 
Greek and Roman civilization. It is very necessary, 
however, to national welfare, that some memkers of our 
society should give time and attention to these things ; 
that some scholars should give strength and power to 
the mastery of this ancient civilization and thus inter- 
pret for our day and generation the imperishable expe- 
riences of Greece and Rome, live over for us their his- 
i and be able to rewrite and reinterpret it for us 
all. 


Now there has never been a time in this country when 
the facilities for the study of the humanities have been 
greater, or the ardor in their pursuit more intense than 
to-day. Never has the study itself been more practical 
and useful than at present. And it seems to me ap- 
parent that the very emphasis which pure and applied 
science has received in our modern educational system 
by the union of technical school and university has 
made its contribution to the revolution in the study of 
the humanities which has marked the last generation in 
this country. Technical students leave our universi- 
ties defenders of the importance of the study of the 
humanities—a justification in itself of the union of the 
polytechnicum and the university. 

As a result of all these things and many more which 
time does not permit me to discuss I believe that the 
American system of higher education is nearer to the 
people, commands more completely their sympathy, is 
better understood by them and consequently more ad- 
mired and loved than ever before. 


The general public is far more interested in every- 
thing relating to our colleges and universities; our 
newspapers give more space to chronicling the events 
in the academic world, take a livelier interest in the 
discussion of college and university policy than ever 
before. All these things point to the firm hold which 
this department of education has taken of the average 
man, developing in him an interest in and affection for, 
our higher institutions which argues well for their 
future. 

And this has come about among other things because 
we have secured the co-operation of state, church, and 
private initiative, thus bringing in all classes of the 
community ; because we have secured a close contact 
with the community in our very scheme of organization, 
because our institutions bave conceived it to be a part 
of their duty to beget by conscious activity an interest 
in the great public for their work, because we have 
cared for the education of women and thus enlisted the 
support of an enormously large and even more impor- 
tant element of our society ; and because we have em- 
phasized the great departments of applied science in 
our scheme of higher edtcation as well as the tradi- 
tional training for the learned professions. 


we 


Wide-awake teachers in America have long since 
recognized the importance of securing, preserving, and 
promoting by every means within their power a helpful 
co-operation with parents. When parental co-operation 
is neglected the schoo] cannot realize its full purpose, 
whatever its reputation may be. Live parents’ meet- 
ings aid the development of the social possibilities of 
the school. 

Parents’ evenings are also a very popular and most 
beneficent feature of many schools in Germany. They 
are usually social gatherings in which parents and 
teachers meet together with the object of promoting 
cordial relations between them, and chatting and con- 
sulting with each other about the children. 
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Reconciliation of Educational Ideals. 
By Pres. WILLIAM DEWITT Hypz, of Bowdoin College.* 


There are five educational ideals struggling for su- 
premacy: The physical, the technical, the liberal, the 
theoretical, and the spiritual. 

The physical ideal is much more than the athletic ; it 
is normal functions, steady nerves, and cheerful temper 
as the basis of a useful and happy life. The technical 
ideal is ability to earn a living for self and family by 
contributing to the community something as valuable 
as the minimum on which one is willing to live. 

The liberal ideal is to be at home in all lands and all 
ages ; to count nature a familiar acquaintance and art 





*Part of an address delivered before the Outlook Club, of 
Montclair, N. J., October 24. 
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an iotimate friend, and to carry the keys of the world’s 
library in one pocket and feel its resources behind one 
in whatever task he undertakes. The theoretical is de- 
votion to truth, not because it is healthy or useful or 
edifying, but for her own dear and precious sake, and 
for the joy of receiving her fresh from the mind of 
God. 

The spiritual ideal is grateful love of God, hearty sup- 
port of all the great institutions of the family, the state, 
the church, the moral industrial order, scorn to make 
mean exceptions to just laws in one’s own favor, and 
generous service of our fellow-men. 


Each of these ideals is necessary. Without the pby- 
sical, one becomes an invalid ; without the technical, one 
becomes educationally a pauper ; without some touch of 
the theoretical, one hardens into conservative conven- 
tionality ; without the spiritual, one is an orphan in his 
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The New Briggs School. 
Model Schools at Pittsfield, Mass.—Dr. Eugene Bouton, Superintendent. 
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Father’s house, an alien and an enemy in a world of 
ordered brotherhood. 

Yet neither of these ideals alone is complete. The 
physical alone would make a man a great, fat ox; the 
technical alone would make one a mere machine in the 
industrial mill ; the liberal alone would make onea mere 
dilettante ; the theoretical alone makes one perilously 
near a crank ; the spiritual alone would make us mere 
monks and nuns. These ideals must be reconciled and 
assigned their respective places and proportions. 

Let each institution cherish its own distinctive ideal 
and trust all other educational agencies to do the same ; 
let each ideal make proper concessions to the rights of 
the other four and we shall have the perfect working of 
our educational system and produce the symmetrically 
educated man. 


we 
The Teaching of History. 


By Supt. W. E. CHANCELLOR, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Many school superintendents, grammar masters and 
normal teachers have written upon arithmetic, language, 
and reading, but for methods of teaching history and 
civil government those who wish to inform themselves 
as to current practice and advanced theory must still 
rely upon the opinions and views chiefly of college pro- 
fessors. The reasons for the relatively small number of 
articles, addresses, monographs, and books by persons 
of practical experience in elementary school history- 
teaching are obvious and familiar and much to be re- 
gretted. The recent publication by Professor Bourne 
of Western Reserve university of a book entitled The 
Teaching of History and Civies in the Elementary and the 
Secondary School is noteworthy as another attempt by a 
scholar who is also a college teacher to do what in the 
final analysis cannot be done entirely well by one not 
engaged in elementary teaching. 


It is with purpose that I have emphasized the impor- 
tance of the discussion of how to teach and what to 
teach in history and civil government in elementary 
schools, tho the title of this book includes the 
secondary school also. For in plain matter of fact, 
taken quantitatively, history in the elementary school 
is of far greater importance than in any higher school. 
Taken qualitatively, history teaching is worse done in 
the elementary school than in the high school or 
academy. In these two aspects the need of a good 
treatment of methods and subject-matter in elementary 
schools is very great. History is taught in our lower 
schools less wisely and less effectively than any other 
subject, not excepting geography its natural ally in 
bringing the child to a just and broad conception of 
the world and life. 

The volume here, however, is not quite what its title 
seems to imply. Weare told in the preface that the 
aim is to aid teachers better to comprehend the nature 
of history considered asa way of portraying the ex- 
perience of mankind. This aim discloses both that the 
book is a philosophy of history and that it is based on 
the pedagogical proposition that every subject contains 
its own logic. From these principles it follows that 
the best way to prepare to teach history isto become a 
master of it. Unquestionably any educated person who 
should give a good year of studious and systematic 
effort to this text would become a competent scholar in 
history. But unfortunately this is exactly what the 
elementary teacher cannot do, for want of time and 
strength. Whatsuch a teacher needs is a manual and 
guide that may safely be followed. If this book were 
not one of The American Teachers Series and presuma- 
bly therefore intended for the practical teacher’s actual 
needs, I would not make this criticism of what is es- 
sentially a fine text very carefully considered and alto- 
gether worth reading. 


The book is divided into two parts. of which the first 
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deals mainly with methods of history-teaching and the 
second mainly with the topics to be introduced. The 
first part is considerably shorter than the second but 
contains what really seems the most valuable material. 
I refer especially to the chapters, History in American 
Schools, The Value of History, The Aim in Teaching 
Civics, The Program for History, The Facts of Most 
Worth, The School and the Library, and Methods. If 
these chapters had been considerably expanded and if 
the early chapters in the second part which sum- 
marize general history had been reduced, the text would 
have been more practically useful to progressive 
teachers. I note, however, in even these best chapters 
of the book relatively far too much space devoted to 
secondary schools and toolittle to elementary schools. 

It is my firm conviction that when history has 
come to its rights and when wise methods and topics 
have been discovered and illustrated, it will be rela- 
tively more important in the elementary than in the 
secondary school. As I foresee the future, political 
economy, psychology, commercial geography, sociology, 
commercial law, ethics, and civil government are the 
subjects that will crowd history out of the secondary 
school and down into the elementary school. Obviously 


Dr. John Fiske, 1842-1901. 


Whose last work, ‘* New France and New England,” has just been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


with our present text-books and popular conceptions of 
these subjects the process will be slow but it is already 
beginning. Iam indeed inclined to think that even 
civil government properly taught is within the com- 
prehension of grammar school pupils. 

The style of the author is clear and interesting. 
There has been rather careless proofreading of the letter 
press. So great is the number of references, so ency- 
clopedic is the review of the life of mankind, so bal- 
anced, just and liberal is the philosophy embodied in 
the treatment that the book deserves a place in the 
library of every general scholar and of every special 
teacher of history. It isa compact book with value in 
every page, a serious book of elevated tone. As an ex- 
position of history this book by Professor Bourne is of 
the first rank in its field. [Longmans, Green & Co, 
N. Y. pp. 385. Good index. 8vo.] 
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The Law of Teachers, Schools, and 
their Pupils. 
By Louis LANDE, LL.B., Member of the New York Bar. 


The state of New York employs over thirty-one 
thousand trained teachers at a cost of nearly thirty-five 
million dollars a year for educational purposes, six- 
sevenths of which sum is raised by local taxation. 

The people have come to recognize that the education 
of the next generation can no longer be entrusted to 
men disappointed in other professions, or women who 
can find nothing better to do, or to those who desire to 
make teaching a stepping-stone to some other and more 
lucrative profession, and so have made the profession 
of teaching independent, with laws and rules of its 
own. 

It is the object of this article to give the teachers a 
brief exposition of the laws establishing and regulating 
the schools in this state, and their rights and duties 
thereunder. 

The constitution of this state provides in Art. IX., 
“The legislature shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a system of free common schools; wherein 
all the children of this state may be educated.” 

“The capital of the different school funds shall be 
respectively preserved inviolate, and neither the state 
nor any subdivision thereof shall use its property or 
credit in aid of any school or institution of learning 
wholly or in part under the control of any religious de- 
nomination.” Sections 3-4, Art. 9. 

Attempts have been made from time to time by dif- 
ferent legislatures to authorize institutions of a chari- 
table or educational nature to share in the distribution 
of the common school funds, but these attempts were 
always frustrated, the courts declaring such laws un- 
constitutional. 

The charter of New York city provides for the collec- 
tion of taxes of such sums of money as may be neces- 
sary for the conduct of the schools, as called for by the 
budget adopted by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment and the board of aldermen. Section 1059. 
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“All moneys raised for educational purposes in the 
city of New York shall be raised in two funds. The 
general school fund shall consist of all moneys raised 
for the payment of teachers and other school officials. 
The special school fund shall consist of all moneys 
raised for the maintenance of schools.” Section 1060. 

In addition to local taxes state taxes are also levied 
for educational purposes and are apportioned to each 
county on or before the twentieth day of January of 
each year to be applied to the payment of teachers’ 
salaries only, according to the following rule: To each 
city, town, or school district having a population of five 
thousand inhabitants which employs a school superin- 
tendent, $800 ; and in case any city ia entitled to more 
than one representative in the state assembly, $500 for 
each additional member. 

The balance of the state school money is divided into 
two parts, one part of such remainder is divided among 
all the school districts, $100 to a district, and the re- 
maining half is apportioned among the cities and coun- 
ties according to population. All of these moneys are 
payable on the first of April of each year to the treasur- 
ers of the several counties and the chamberlain of New 
York city. 

How Schools are Built. 


The general dissatisfaction with the length of time 
necessary to the building of a school in this city is due 
to the many legal technicalities involved in condemna- 
tion proceedings, all of which must be strictly complied 
with before the title to the land can be taken from the 
property owners. 

The report of the local school board as to the neces- 
sity of a schoo! and their recommendation of a site, 
therefore, is the first step necessary to the building of 
aschool. After the report approved by the board of 
education, maps, in duplicate, are prepared and filed in 
the office of the board, as well as in the county clerk’s 
office, and the whole matter is then referred to the board 
of estimate and apportionment for its approval. If the 
last named board authorizes the building of the school, 
the corporation counsel files notice in the county clerk’s 




















An architecturally beautiful model building,—Washington School, Evanston, Ill. Cost $35,000. 
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offise again, of his intention to acquire the lands for 
pablic use, and if the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment is unable to come to an agreement, with the owners 
of the affected sites, as to the price to be paid by the 
city, the corporation counsel publishes in the city 
record his intention to apply to the supreme court for 
the appointment of commissioners to estimate the value 
of the property. 

The court appoints “ three discreet and disinterested 
persons who are resilents of the borough where the 
property to be taken is located,” and if the owners have 
no objection to such commissioners they are required to 
view the lands and buildings, hold meetings for the pur- 
pose of taking testimony as to their value and report to 
the supreme court within six months, 

The supreme court has power to corfirm the report 
or referit back to the commissioners with instructions 
to correct it, and when confirmed the decision is final 
upon the city as well as the land owners, except that 
an appeal may be taken to the higher courts, which 
sometimes takes years to decide. 

When title to the land is finally vested in the city, the 
plans are drawn by the superintendent of school build- 
ings and approved by the board of education. Bonds 
are then issued by the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment ; bids are called for by public advertisement, and 
the contract for building the school is awarded to the 


lowest bidder. 
(To be continued.) 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. FISHER. 


Bible Barred from Nebraska Public Schools. 


In an action to enjoin and restrain teachers from reading 
the Bible in the public schools in the state of Ne>raska the 
Supreme Court, on October 10, held that the reading of the 
Bible. supplication to the Deity, and singing of sacred songs 
in the public schools of the state is prohibited by the consti- 
tution. 

The case came up on an appeal from the district court of 
Gage county and the ruling is a reversal of the lower court 
All the judges concur in the opinion, voicing, they say in their 
comment. not their individual wishes or opinions, but the plain 
constitutional law as it is written. 


Verbal Contract to Teach Not Binding. 


Judge Ely, of the Lawrence? Circuit court, has made an im- 
portant ruling in the case of Miss Frank Taylor against the 
school board of Petersburg. Last fall the board passed a reso- 
lution declaring its intention to employ Miss Taylor to teach 
the eighth grade of the public school. Later the personnel of 
the board was changed and another teacher was employed. 
Miss Taylor brought suit against the school board, claiming 
$500 damages. In his ruling Judge Ely decided that inas- 
much as no written contract was entered into between the 
complainant and defendant recovery could not be had. 


Vaccination—Suit Against the City of Buffalo. 


The health authorities of Buffalo are wincing under a direct 
charge of having killed a child, which charge stands out 
boldly for all to see in Forest Lawn Cemetery, where, graven 
on the tomb, are these words: 

LUCILLE STURDEVANT, 
Died May 28, 1902. 
Age 6 years. 
Vaccination Poisoning at School No. 35. 


The officials deny that the child was killed by vaccination, 
but the parents have sued the city for damages. 

This weird arraignment of the authorities has attracted offi- 
cial attention, but, so far, no means have been found by which 
the parents can be forced to remove the stone. The members 
of the health board not only resent the charge, but sav it 
keeps tha entire populace of the city continually discussing 
vascination. The parents of Lucille Sturdevant are receiving 
moral support in the prosecution of their suit against the 
city. 

Re-incorporation of a Town-School Trustee. 
The Indiana Supreme court (in the case of State ex rel. vs. 
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George Organ, on appeal from Fountain county) held, that 
where an incorporated town is reincorporated as a city, the 
school trustees thereof continue in office as trustees of the 
school city, and the common council of the new incorporated 
city has no authority at once to elect three trustees of the 
school city to replace them. 

The school corporation of a city or town is a separate mu- 
nicipal corporation for school purposes, distinct from the civil 
municipality. Whben there was one vacancy in such a case 
and three new trustees were chosen no one of them was legally 
elected because of the impossibility to determine which cre 
was elected. 
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Wasiington School, Second Floor, Evanston, Ill. 


Rel gious Belief Against Compulsory Education Law. 


A peculiar religious belief has come into conflict with the 
compulsory education law of Indiana. Freeman Keyser, a be- 
liever, is ‘laying out” a fine in jail. Keyser was fined $10 
and costs for not sending his child to school. He refused to 
pay the fine or costs. The truant officer being advised against 
arresting the mother for not sending the child to school has 
asked the court for a mandate to compel the mother to turn 
the child over to him each day in order that he may take it to 
school. The truant officer seems determined that the peculiar 
religion shall not suspend the operations of thecompulsory ed- 
ucation law and the people are watching this case with much 
interest. 

Keyser, who is in jail, said: “‘God knows that it is not my 
object to break the law. I respect the law and its institutions 
so long as it does not conflict with the commands which come 
from heaven. But all the prison walls in this country could 
not induce me to send my children to the public schools. The 
schools are a part of a system of hell, which is established 
on earth, and I and my good wife will fight to the bitter end 
every attempt which may be made by Satan to seduce our 
precious little children. [ am not opposed toeducation. Both 
of my little girls can read and write and have their daily lessons 
in the different school branches regularly.” 


Distribution of License Money in Schoo! Districts. 


1. It is the plain meaning of Sec. 28, C. 80, Comp. St., 1901, 
that license moneys accruing in the various portions of school 
districts included in the corporate limits of a municipality, 
are to be distributed among said districts in proportion to the 
number of persons of school age in the whole of each district. 
They are not to be distributed merely in those portions of each 
district which are within thecorporate limits. Such construc- 
tion is not repugnant to the state constitution. 

2 A village treasurer who distributes license moneys among 
the school districts in whole or in part within the corporate 
limits, in a different manner from that fixed by law, does so 
at his peril. The fact that his term of office has expired does 


not relieve him of the duty. and a writ of mandamus may be 
issued after such time has expired. Kans. Treasurer vs. State 
ex rel ,School District No.1 of Sharp County. Nebraska S.C., 
January 8, 1902. 
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Heating Construction for Schools. 
By RoBERT BRUCE CLINTON, New York. 


With the coal problem still with us, probably for all 
of the coming winter, possibly for longer, the matter of 
heating school buildings economically and well enforces 
itself upon the attention of all concerned—particularly 
school-boards—as pernaps Lever before. 

When a new system 1s to be installed or an old one 
reconstructed the usual plan is to refer the matter to 
either the contractor or architect and to Jeave its disposi- 
tion entirely with the one orthe other. Hence compara- 
tively few school buildings—even the newest and most 
expensive—are equipped as they should be in this im- 
portant respect. Too often it is an afterthought with 
the architect, and insufficient provision is found to have 
been made for the apparatus in the basement, halls are 
left exposed to a variety of cold air currents, and drafts 
ailed by improper arrangement of doors and win- 
dows. 

If the working drawings could have been submitted 
to the engineer or contractor in the course of their prep- 
aration, all this might have been avoided. But it is 
not always thought necessary, and as a consequence the 
heating arrangements must be suited to the completed 
bui ding. Tne contractor deals with conditions as he 
fiads them and is not expected to recommend alterations 
in accepted plans. The mistake is structural, and must 
usually be supplemented with other means, requiring 
even new schemes of ventilation in some cases. 


Tne best system is that which makes the heat of the 
furnace assist in moving the air of the building. Foul 
air may be used to supply the fire, when once it is 
started, and fresh air admitted thru the ordinary aper- 
tures. The question is how to carry out these arrange- 
ments. It is necessary, of course, to distribute the 
registers or radiators, or both, at points which afford 
the most desirable and equable diffusion of the heat. 
This cannot be done by placing the warm air pipes at 
one side or end, altho the actual heating may be con- 
fined to one portion. 

A common mistake is to have the furnace too small. 
In cold weather it then becomes necessary to “force” 
the heater (which is hurtful to it), while the air is de- 
livered at too high temperatures and gases are likely to 
be given off. The air supply is often deficient, or taken 
from impure sources, such as acellar or basement in 
which drains are laid or traps placed. If there are un- 
derground air ducts, they should be perfectly lined with 
impervious material. If practicable, avoid horizontal 
flues, altho these are as often met with as any 
other. 
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In planning basements, the architect does not always 
consider the position must favorable for the heaters. If 
a central position cannot be secured, it is better to place 
the furnace on that side which is most exposed to the 
wind, so that the air which passes thru the walls may 
assist the action of the flues. Two or more furnaces 
are recommended for large schoo! buildings on account 
of the better distribution of the heat. ‘lhe advantage 
of hot water is that the circulation continues for sume 
time after the fire is put out; itis regular in action, 
and gives the most even temperature of all. But in ar- 
ranging this system much is also left tochance. The 
size of the radiators and cvils and their positions ought, 
at least, to be determined before the sizes of the pipes 
are decided. 


Troubles with hot water apparatus usually arise from 
inattention to such details as these, and to the amount 
of heat required after allowance is made for windows, 
walls, and ventilation. Often half as much heat is 
absorbed by these means as is supplied to the particu- 
lar room. The loss is by radiation, conduction, and 
convection. Drafty corridors and rooms, numerous 
windows, cold floors and roofs, take a large percentage 
of the heat, and this loss should be carefully estimated 
before trying to find out what amount of radiator sur- 
face is necessary to warm the air to a certain tem- 
perature. The rules followea are often misleading, 
owing to the factors used being being uncertain ana 
the velocities of air currents being neglected. 

It should be remembered that steam heating re- 
quires more constant attention than the hot water, the 
radiating surfaces cooi rapidly when the steam in the 
boiler is reduced, and the supply of heat must be reg- 
ulated and kept under control. The architect's atten- 
tention should be given to the position of the radiators, 
which should be weil fixed below the window openings 
or against the outer walls, so that the warm air may be 
diffused over the room. The air-ducts and flues should 
be so placed that the air supply can be thoroly under 
control. 

Current progress in heating construction consists 
principally in the fact that detailed investigation and 
careful planning are gradually taking the place of cas- 
ual inspection and a general notion of the subject, on 
the part of schoel boards. It is the only way to secure 
satisfactory results. Heating a school is necessarily an 
economical problem. Answers to stated propositions 
must be in exact terms, or something is saerificed. To 
dispose of the whole matter simply by the provision of 
surplus heat is perhaps the easiest way for the time 
being; but the cost of this method is plainly shown in 
the coal expense. If, on the other hand, there is too 
little heat, there is lack 
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School Gquipment and the Gducational Trade. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
material for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid 
advertisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teachers will tind many valuable notes trom the educational supply market, 


which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. Correspondence is invited. 


ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 


There are two annoyances to which one is subject in heated 
interiors: temperature regulation and lack of humidity. 
Many inventions have been put on the market to overcome 
these difficulties. Une that is having a large sale for hospi- 
tals, schools, colleges, and private buildings is manufactured 
by the Johnson Temperature Regubating Company, New York. 
The Thermostat manufactured by them is applicable to every 
form of heating aad is perfectly self-acting, keeping up a 
constant heat of any number of degrees desired. In connec- 
tion with this their Humidostat keeps the humidity at any de- 
sired amount, 70 per cent. being about right. Thus one can 
enjoy a more equable temperature and climate at home than 
if one traveled to find it. 

The catalogs issued by the firm explain the system care- 
fully and are worth applying for, whatever the method of 
heating in use may be. 


The Kny-Scheerer Company, New York, have issued a new 
catalog of insect and entomological supplies and books which 
ought to be in the hands of every teacher of natural 
science. This house deals only in perfect specimens and first- 
class up-to-date apparatus, instruments, and supplies. Special 
prices for quantity orders or duty free importations for 
schools, collezes, and museums are furnished while the whole 
range of insect nature seems to have been called upon for spe- 
cimens. Any enquiries will be promptly answered. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, New York, who have acquired 
the lists of the Potter & Putnam Company, have issued a very 
neat bulletin of educational works lately published by them. 
The titles and subject matter of these books suggest ali that 
is best in educational thought and practice, whether for the 
elementary school or the college, or the private individual. 
This firm will willingly send their full catalog and price-lists 
to any one asking for them. 


Messrs. Eimer & Amend, New York, are always to the 
front in the chemical and physical apparatus that they sup- 
ply. Many pupils lose interest in the science branches, not 
merely because there is not a sufficient outfit of apparatus, 
but because what is supplied is totally inadequate and unsuited 
to practical requirements. It is far wiser to get only what is 
actually needed and to see that this is of the best material 
and workmanship, than to make an investment of a large sup- 
ply, because itis cheap, and then to find out its worthlessness. 
This firm selis nothing but the best at rational prices. The 
result of this policy is to be foundin the vast business that 
they are doing in supplying with material many of the best 
schools, and a great number of the leading physical and 
chemical laboratories of the states, in which the very highest 
work is being done in original and far-reaching research. 
Among their physical apparatus are many new and valuab.e in- 
ventions for test and practical work. 


Messrs. Cotrell & Leonard, of the Bureau of Academic Cos- 
tume, Albany, N. Y., offer a large variety of fabrics for stu- 
dent and graduate gowns. There are twenty-one kinds and 
seventeen grades of these fabrics at very reasonable prices, 
and the largeness of their trade proves the worthiness of work- 
manship and material. Measurements can easily be taken at 
home under their guidance, with convenient methods of pay- 
ment. Write to them for information. 


Mrs. M. P. C. Hooper is the inventor of a simple hand loom 
which has been used to great advantage in the New York va- 
cation schools this summer. The loom stands gn an ordiuary 
desk, the warp is put on as usual, a heddle bar holds the 
thread apart, and the child passing the shuttle to and fro 
with the woof weaves. It’s simplicity makes it useful in the 
very elementary classes. Wash-rags, covers, mats, slippers or 
lengths of carpetingcan be made. Theloomis simple in con- 
struction and can be put together bythe pupil. Design, color 
combination, and ingenuity are taught in a most pleasurable 
way. 


The American Printer states that Power, Higley & Co., 
printers and manufacturers of educational specialties, have 
agreed with the Business Men’s Association of Valparaiso, Ind., 
to transfer their factory from Chicago to that city before the 
close of the year. They had many other inducements, but this 
from Valparaiso was the best. 
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The Densmore Typewriter Co. report a great increase in 
business. The MacDonald Business College in Milwaukee has 
ordered sixty of the latest model and the business college of 
Indianapolis thirty-three. Mr. Vories, who is at the head of 
this college, was formerly superintendent of schools in Indian- 
apolis. 

The Blickensderfer typewriter has one quality that makes 
it specially useful : it is a portable machine. On the train or 
boat, or woerever it may be, it is always ready for use with- 
out being cumbersome. The Blickensderfer has stood the test 
of the Soudan war and was constantly used by Mr. Lionel 
James, one of Reuter’s special correspondents. Many of the 
leading teachers have it for their special use. 


The Ogden Manufacturing Company, makers of the well- 
known door checks, who affiliated this spring with the Reading 
Hardware Company, Pennsylvania, have had a material in- 
crease in their business. The larger shops they now have 
make it possible to fill their orders more rapidly and to avoid 
delays which were almost unavoidable in the old factory at 
Newark. Mr. Ogden personally sees to the installation of the 
checks, which is an assurance of satisfaction. 


Spencerian pens have won their fame by their merit. The 
title has been identified with progress for a generation or 
more, and the care and attention paid to every detail of their 
manufacture show that it is the intention of the Spencerian 
Pen Company to keep up their well-earned reputation. 

This company also manufactures the Eclectic pen which they 
have brought up to the high standard of their other products. 


Peckham, Little & Co., New York, report that they have 
been having a very busy season, working day and night to 
keep up with their orders. Their special pads are a feature 
that they have been having large orders for. 


The Rolfe Shakespeare, edited by Dr. W. J. Rolfe, has been 
used in the large schools and colleges for many years. A 
very attractive edition in limp olive green leather has just 
been issued, giving us a book suitable not only for the school 
but also for the library. The text and interesting wood-cuts 
are preserved, and the notes, critical and explanatory, for 
which this edition is justly famous, remain intact. (The 
(Baker & Taylor Company, New York.) 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York, have issued in two books a se- 
ries of action songs, humorous choruses, and musical tableaux 
for boys and girls. These volumes have met with a large sale 
and contain some very acceptable music and words, suited to 
young children as well as to the older ones. They are graded 
and some of the harder pieces will give every opportunity for 
careful work. 


In Indiana and neighboring states there is found a species 
of limestone from which an Indiana chemist extracts a 
mineral wool, fireproof, a non-conductor, and impervious to 
heat. cold, or water. At present the chief defect for its best 
results in a loom is the shortness of the fiber,—a defect how- 
ever that it is hoped soon to remedy. The new material is 
said greatly to resemble genuine wool, and will be especially 
useful in the weaving of carpets, where wear and tear and 
fireproof qualities count for so much. 


Mr. Frederick W. Coburn, well known as a contributor to 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and Educational Foundations, author of 
“Rural School Buildings,” and ‘School Decoration,” pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Company, will start in the January 
number of the National Magazine a series of illustrated 
articles on ‘‘ Art Movements of To-day.” He will show how 
present conditions in the United States are slowly preparing 
for a great democratic art, one worthy to find its place in the 
school community of the future. 


Many ScHooL JOURNAL readers will probably visit New 
York to do their holiday shopping, and they will most of 
them seek a good hotel. There is none more suitable than 
the St. Denis, corner of Eleventh street and Broadway. It is 
one of the best hotels in the city. Its cuisine is unsurpassed, 
its rates are moderate, and its location central. It 1s situ- 
ated close to the publishers and the dry goods districts, and all 
parts of the city are easily accessibie on account of the car 
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lines passing the door. Many people connected with educa- 
tion make it their headquarters. Ladies who come to New 
York unattended will find this hotel especially suitable. 


The Jacobus Pneumatic Ink Well, made by Weber, Costello, 
Fricke & Company, is attracting favorable attention. The 
points in its favor are that it is clean, gathers no dust, is 
noiseless, flush with the top of desk, and economical. Samples 
will be sent for examination, on request. 


In the issue of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of October 25, page 
406, was published a picture of the handsome public school 
at Bryn Mawr, Pa. It should have been stated in that con- 
nection that the Deafening Quilt of Samuel Cabot, of 70 
Kilby street, Boston, is used in that building. 








Silas C. Wheat, President New York Male Teachers’ 
Association, 1902-1903. 

Messrs. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company’s New York 
agency recently moved to larger and more commodious quar- 
ters at 156 Fifth avenue. Their late purchase of the lists of 
Messrs. T. R. Shewell and Company makes them one of the 
largest publishing firms of the country. 


Roy Hopping, mineralogist, New York, has a splendid sup- 
ply of just such things as are needed in a well supplied school 
or college tending towards the perfect knowledge of miner- 
alogy. Especially is this the case in specimens from abroad, 
from Asia Minor, Europe, and Tasmania, where are found spe- 
cimens peculiar to the district, yet necessary to a true under- 
standing of mineralogy. Send for his new catalog, and the 
reasonableness of prices will strike you. 





Prin. James W. Grimes, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., President of the 
New York Educational Council, 1902-1903. 


The Fox Typewriter Company, whose writing machine and 
copy holder are described on the succeeding page, was originally 
owned by a stock company of which Mr. Wm. R. Fox, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was the principal owner and manager. This com- 
pany continued to manufacture the machines until May 1, 1902, 
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when the present company, The Fox Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
with a capital of $1,000,000 was organized. The business of 
the Fox Typewriter Co. had grown to such an extent that it 
was necessary to enlarge the plant in order to accommodate 
the increasing business, and in order to do this additional 
capital was needed, and the new company was organized, the 
present members of which are Wm. R. Fox, chairman, Geo. 
Clapperton, sec’y, and Clay H. Hollister, treasurer. 


Color Crayon Work. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company had a most attractive 
exhibition of color work at the N. E. A. last summer, which 
was a revelation to the visiting teachers. The work was 
done mainly by pupils in the New York high schools particu- 
larly in the Borough of Brooklyn, altho there were also 
shown specimens of drawings from Milwaukee and Mintre- 
apolis. The subjects were mostly still life and flower pieces 
with a few landscapes and figure drawings. All the drawings 
exhibited represented the actual work of pupils and were 
done with the solid crayons made by the Dixon Company. 
These crayons come in fifteen colors and can be handled the 
same as water colors without the troubles attending the use 
of water and brushes in the class-room. They can be blended 
and the colors laid one over the other so as to produce all 
possible gradations of light and shade as well as depth or 
warmth of tone. Many teachers could not believe it possible 
that such work could be done by hand. 

The call for these color crayons has been very great and 
the factory is running to its full capacity to supply the de- 
mand. One city alone sent in an order for twelve thousand 
boxes of the crayons, 


New Uses for Wood Pulp. 


Paper-makers have found it difficult to keep up with the 
increasing demands for pulp-made paper, and the fear has 
often been expressed of the denudation of our forests. For 
this industry, however, only certain sorts of trees can be used. 

But there bas come another demand upon the forests. It is 
the use of pulp from any kind of wood for building purposes. 
It is now used for making common household utensils such as 
pails and basins, and it is molded under great pressure into 
artistic and elaborate furniture. Its commercial value in this 
last case is great, both on account of durability and cost. It 
will not split or warp, it can be molded to any form, and 
made to imitate any kind of wood, mahogany, walnut or eb- 
ony. 
For structural work the pulp is molded as coverings for 
steel posts, and with the addition of cement can be made into 
a weatherproof covering, practically indestructible. 


SF 
When He Was Young. 


Our gran’per says when he was young 
The boys and girls behaved perlitely, 
They knew they had to hold the’r tongue 

And go to bed at seven nightly. 
They didn't whoop and stamp and shout 
And people didn’t need remind ’em, 

When they came in or else went out, 
To gently close the door behind ’em. 


Our gra.’per says in his time, boys 

To old folks alwus spoke respectful, 
They didn’t have a mess of toys 

To scatter round and treat neglectful. 
They et their vituls ’thout a kick, 

And thought they wus in luck to get ’em ; 
They didn’t mind the’r bread cut thick, 

And as for crusts, they always et ’em. 


Our gran’per says boys wiped the’r feet 

When he was young, and tied their laces, 
And kept theyselves all clean and neat, 

And washed the’r necks as well as faces. 
They never snuck away to fish 

Or swim, unless the’r parents let ’em, 
Because no decent boy would wish— 

Who had good folks—to plague or fret ’em. 


Our gran’per says a lot o’ things 
About them kids when he was youthful. 
I guess they got to sprouting wings 
And flew away - if he is truthful. 
The ones here now ain’t built that way, 
I know it’s long afore I'm flying, 
Or any others round here—say ! 
Don’t you believe our gran’per’s lying ? 
—Chicago News. 
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The Fox Typewriter. 


The Fox Typewriter has been on the market for about five 
years. It is a basket type machine, modeled after lines that 
oast experience has proven to be most durable in typewriter 
construction. The designers of the Fox Ifypewriter had a 
great advantage over man- 
ufacturers of other ma- 
chines then on the market, 
from the fact that they 
were able to profit from 
the experience of others 
and were able also to make 
use of a number of funda- 
mental principies of writ- 
ing machines, patents on 
waich had just expired. 

With these foregoing 
ideas for a basis for build- 
iig a typewriter, the manufacturers of the Fox had in mind a 
number of improvements that could be added to a writing 
machine, that in their opinion were lacking on other type- 
writers. Altho the first models placed upon the market did 
not have all of these ideas complete, the present models are 
equipped with them, and in the opinion of the manufacturers 
the present models of the Fox Typewriter are the most com- 
plete writing machines yet placed before the public. 

Among the principal features which make the Fox Type- 
weiter stand out from other machines of like character are 
the following :—A compact keyboard having the universal 
arrangement with a stationary carriage, combining in this 
way the desirable features of the single case with the best 
features of the double case machines. To inspect the writing 
of the Fox [ypewriter the carriage does not lift but the platen 
simply rollsup The carriage of the Fox Typewriter has a 
toree-point ball bearing, which gives it an action that is 
easier and lighter than is possible to get from any other con- 
struction. The action of this part of the machine is ex- 
tremely light and easy and is so constructed that the balls 
runs on rails and never need oiling. It has doubtless been ob- 
served how easy a bard ball will run with very little exertion 
over a hard surface of ice. Thus it is with the motion of the 
Fox carriage, which is as near perfection as it is possible to 
make it. The Typebar and Hanger are the vital parts in ty pe- 
writer construction. It is here that nine-tenths of the wear 
of a writing machine occurs, and it is necessary that the bear- 
ings should be of the highest grade of material and so ar- 
ranged that they can be adjusted. The bearings in the Type- 
bar and Hanger are conical in shape and the Hanger is pro- 
vided with a screw adjustment so that the wear can be taken 
up at any time even after years of service. The Hanger con- 
struction is undoubtedly the greatest advance that has been 
made in writing machines in years. 

The designers of the Fox Typewriter believing that th+re 
could be a great improvement in the touch of writirg 
machines, a system of levers was devised having a key dip of 
4 inch. These levers are made of aluminum, combining tke 
strength of steel with the lightness of wood, a decided ad- 
vance over others using a wooden lever which will warp when 
exposed to the changes of atmosphere. This short key dip. 
combined with the lever system, gives the Fox Typewriter a 
2 oz. key tension, while other machines have 4 to 8 ozs. The 
Fox also oas an individual tension adjustment so that any 
particular key can be adjusted with a greater tension or a 
lesser tension than any other if it is so desired. 

The speed to be obtained was also another consideration. 
A typewriter that is sufficiently rapid for an ordinary oper- 
ator would not be speedy enough for a more advanced oper- 
ator, and in order to get a machine that would suit both 
kinds of operators it has always been necessary on all type- 
writers to change the escapement of the typewriter from reg- 
ular to reverse speed. This has been a job for the repair 
man, but the present improved models of the Fox have over- 
come this difficulty, in that the ordinary escapement can be 
instantly changed at the will of the operator from regular to 
reverse This is a valuable aid to an ambitious stenographer, 
as no matter how fast he becomes the Fox Typewriter can be 
iastantly changed to meet any demands and it is impossible 
t2 pile letters on this machine when set at speed escapement, 
even when writing at the rate of two hundred wordsa minute. 
It is understood, of course, that the ordinary operator cannot 
use a machine set for regular escapement without having the 
letters blur, as the carriage will escape before the operator 
has removed her fingers from the keys. 

The late models of the Fox are equip-ed with every auto- 
matic device that is practical and that will assist the oper- 
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ator. The ribbon movement is entirely automatic, requiring 
no attention from the time it is placed on the machine until 
it is worn out. The line space iever, the paper release, the 
margin stops and margin reijease, the line lock, etc., are all 
worked out on new and improved methods and make the ma- 
chine complete in every particular. 

The keyboard of the Model No 3, which is the successor to 
the Fox Model No. 1, has 39 keys writing 78 characters, in- 
cluding Capitals, Smal] Letters, Punctuation Marks, Commer- 
cial signs, etc. This model is the one best adapted for general 
use and it takes paper Y” wide and writes a line 73” long. 

The Model No. 4 typewriter has 44 keys writing 88 char- 
acters, which include the 78 characters ot the No. 3 machine. 
together with 10 extra characters which can be added ard 
changed to suit the business for which the typewriter is 
intended. 

Models 5, 6, 7, and 8 are the same machines as the mode} 
No. 4 with the 88 characters, with the exception that they 
have long carriages and are thus adapted for special kinds ot 
work. The length of the various carriages on the different 
machines are as follows :— 

No. 5 writing a line 94” long takes paper 12” 

> sé : bee “ee it) “ 


No. 6 se 66 2 144” 
No. 7 ““ Tt 14” « “ “ 164” 
ne «= "ae * ee 


The Fox Typewriter Co., Ltd., have since their reorganiza- 
tion opened a number of branch offices in various cities in the 
United States. and are at the present time represented either 
by branch offices or by local dealers in all of the imports1t 
centers in this country. 

The European trade is handled by the Fox Typewriter Co., 
of Hamburg, and for a long time the Fox has had an excellent 
trade on the Continent. Machines are also shipped in large 
numbers to India; Hong Kong and Port Arthur in China; 
Yokohama, Japan, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The domestic business of this company has shown a wonder- 
ful increase in the last two years. The new models before 
referred to were put on the market just about a year ago and 
they have met with such a reception that the company has for 
the last six months been continually oversold and having to 
work overtime in the endeavor to keep up with its orders. 
Arrangements have ju: t been completed for largely increasing 
the plant and adding large additions to the buildings. 





The reception that the Fox has received for school use has 
been remarkable. The special demands put upon the type- 
writer in a school-room makes the Fox especially desirable on 
account of its unlimited speed, its superior quality in retainirg 
alignment, and its unquestioned durability. In schools wkere 
the Fox is in use at the present time it is spoken of in the 
very highest manner. 

The Fox Typewriter Company will gladly mail catalogs 
and other descriptive matter pertaining to their machine to 
any one interested. 
te The Fox Typewriter Co. also manufacture a. copyholder 
called the Fox Adjustable Copyholder. Thisdevice, illustrated 
herewith, attaches to any typewriter and enables the operator 
to place the copy directly above the machire ard in a direct 
line of vision. [It can be moved to the back of the machine 
or to either side of it, and is a great advantage over the old 
method of having the copy in such a position that the operator 
has to bend to read the notes. The Fox Company have such 
faith in the merits of this holder that it is-shipped anywhere 
by prepaid express on trial for ten days. 
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The Educational Trade Field. 


The Silicate Book Slate Company, New York, have built a 
large new factory of their own at Long Islard City, from 
which place they will in future supply all orders. This change 
has been brought about by the excellence of their supplies, 
which are satisfactorily filling a needed want. 


The increase of kindergartens in New York city and the 
excellent supplies specially for kindergarten work kept by E. 
Steiger & Company, New York, has kept this firm very busy. 
Thruout the country kindergartens are on the increase, and 
this has led to a large amount of extra business the present 
year. The tendency is growing more towards simplicity in 
material, but whatever is needed can be found here of the best 
and most suitable kind. It will pay well to write for their 
catalog. 


The Prentiss Cloek Improvement Company, New York, are 
well known for their excellent work. Their specialties ccn- 
sist of sixty-day clocks, automatic calendars, syncbronizers, 
by which any number of clocks may be controlled, program 
bells specially made for mills, factories, schools, and colleges, 
one clock ringing any number ef bells according to the pro- 
gram requirements, and electric tower clocks, that need no 
winding. 

The proof of the intrinsic value of the Prentiss clocks 
lies in their wide use on leading railway systems and in the 
large factories. They have furnished a long list of schools 
in cities and the country with their program clocks, as well 
as numerous publishing and business houses. 


A. (. McClurg & Company, Chicago, have among new issues 
the following books specially adapted for juveniles, which 
will make excellent presents for the young, and will also at- 
tract the older reader. They include Cogno and the King’s Chil- 
dren, by Cornelia Baker ; Mayken, by Jessie A. Chase; Prince 
Silverwings, by Mrs. Harrison ; Little Mistress Good Hope, by 
Mary I. Taylor. It is getting towards the special time of 
gifts, and in the above books there is sensible and most en- 
tertaining reading, with beautiful illustrations, which tend 
towards making them attractive. Their catalog contains 
many other publications of interest. 


The Saalfield Publishing Company have issued a translation 
by E.S, Boggs of Maurus Jokai’s latest book, Told by the 
Death's-Head. It deals with the romantic years of the seven- 
teenth century, and partakes somewhat of Baron Munchausen 
features in the almost impossible acts of heroic bravery, 
which, however, are attractions to boys and older ones as well. 
Hugo von Habernick is the reciter of these tales, who is 
represented as having charge, in 1688, of part of the Ehren- 
breitstein fortress. 


WS 


A Romance of the Rail. 


A bright and amusing little story told in a way that will 
interest everyone who believes the course of true love can 
sometimes run smooth; handsomely illustrated in colors and 
beautifully bound. The booklet will be sent free to anyone 
who will mail two cents in stamps to cover the cost of postage. 
Address, T. W. Lee, Genera] Passenger Agent, Lackawanna 
Railroad, New York City. 
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Books Under Way. 


Ginn & Company. 
Fossler: Aus Danischer Zeit (with vocabulary) 
Hooper and Wells: Electrical Problems 
Kemp; A History for Graded and District Schools. 

Miner and Moore : Accounting and Business Practice. 
Taylor and Puryear : Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
A. S. Barnes & Company. 

“ Bayou Triste: AStory of Louisiana,” by Josephine Hamil- 
ton Nicholl. 

““One’s Womenkind ” (a novel), by Louis Zangwill. 

“‘Two on their Travels,” by Mrs. Archibald R. Colquhoun. 

“ Hidden Manna,” by A. J. Dawson. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 

“William Tell”; translated and adapted to school use from 
Schiller’s Drama, by Charles A. McMurry, Ph D., of the State 
Normal school, De Kalb, Ill Illustrated ; 120 pages. 

“The Story of the Philippines ;” by Adeline Knapp, “ World 
and Its People” series, volume XI. Fully illustrated from 
photographs and drawings. 295 pages. Price, 60 cents. 

“An Elementary German Reader,” by Frederick Lutz, A.M. 
Professor of modern languages, Albion college. 338 pages. 

“ Literary Pilgrimages in New England,” to the homes of 
some of the famous makers of American literature. and 
among their haunts and the scenes of their writings, by Edwin 
M. Bacon. 

‘Complete Register and Record Book for Schools,” arranged 
by J. A. Whiteford, Moberly, Mo. 

“Bus ness Forms :” Intermediate Slant. Normal Review Sys- 
tem of Writing, by D. H. Farley and W. B. Gunnison. 

“Barnas Sears, A Christian Educator ;” His Making and 
Work, by Alvah Hovey, D.D., LL.D. 193 pages. Illustrated. 

“ Historical Readings Illustrative of American Patriotism,” 
by Edward S. Ellis, A.M. Illustrated. 

Doubleday Page & Company. 

“ Andrew Carnegie,” By Barnard Alderson 

“How to Attract the Birds,” by Neltje Blanchan. 

“ American Masters of Painting.” 

‘Nature and the Camera,” by A. Radclyffe Dugmore. 

“The Pleasures of the Table,” by George H. Ellwanger. 

‘*A Summer Snowflake,” by W. D. Ellwanger. 

“‘ Practical Cooking and Serving,” by Janet Mackenzie Hill. 

“The Life of James Madison,” by Gaillard Hunt. 

“ The Book of Weddings,” by Mrs. Burton Kingsland. 

‘* Shakespeare and His Forerunners,” by Sidney Lanier. 

“The Pet.” by Frank Norris. 

“Danny, by Alfred Ollivant.” 

“The Lane That Had No Turning,” by Gilbert Parker. 

“‘The Moon,” by Wiliiam H. Pickering. 

“Germany of To-day,” by Wolf von Schierbraad. 

“ American Animals,” by WitmerStone and William Everett 
Cram. 

“ Principles of Home Decoration,” by Candace Wheeler. 

“The Wind in the Rose Bush,”: by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Century Company. 

‘‘ Title-Pages,” by Theodore L. De Vinne. 

“A Sentimental Journey,” by Laurenee Sterne. 

‘“‘Bssays of Elia,” by Charles Lamb. 

“ Racollections of a Player,” by James H. Stoddart. 

“ The Story of Athens,” by Howard Crosby Butler. 

“Old English Masters,” by Prof. John C. Van Dyke. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“Handbook of Birds of the Western United States,” by 
Florence Merriam Bailey. - 

‘A merican Navigation,” by William W. Bates. 

“A Book of Nature Myths,” by Florence Holbrook. 
trated by E. Boyd Smith. 45 cents. ; Pe 

‘Masterpieces of Greek and Latin Literature,” edited by 
Dr. Gordon J. Laing and Prof. John H. Wright. ; 

‘Instruction Concerning Erecting of a Library,” by Gabriel 
Naudé. 

“ Journal of a Tour in the Netherlands,” by RobertSoutkey. 

“Prothalamion and Epithalamion,” by Edmund Spenser. 

“‘ Americans in Process,” edited by Robert A. Woods. 

“A Study of Prose Fiction,” by Bliss Perry. 

“A History of English Literature,” by William E. Simonds. 
$1.25, net. 


Illus- 
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Notes of New Books, 


The Mother Tongue, Book III., Elements of English Composi- 
tion, by John Hays Gardiner, assistant professor of English 
in Harvard University, Lyman Kittredge, professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard university, and Sarah Louise Arnold, dean ot 
Simmons college, formerly supervisor of schools in Boston. 
The two steps essential to an easy use of correct language 
are the reading and study of good literature, and constant 
practice in writing. This book contains many selectiors from 
the masterpieces, grading these according to the advance- 
ment of the pupil and arranging them accordizg to the topic 
to be illustrated. At the same time daily exercises are called 
for in writing of all kinds, descriptions, narrative, announce- 
ments, stories, and so on, thru all classes of composition. 
Punctuation, paragraphing, and all the details of actual work 
are thoroly taught, so that the pupil who has followed the 
course thru the book must necessarily become a careful writer. 
The authors clearly comprehend the fact that the only way 
in which one can become a writer is by writing. The use of 
the book must materially aid the teacher. (Ginn & Company, 
Boston.) 








The small volume of 66 pages on Arithmetic by L. H. Clark 
is intended for those who have already pursued the subject 
thruout, and have occasion to review it. The book is divided 
into two parts. Part I. consists entirely of problems ar- 
ranged by classes. These problems have ail been used by the 
author in his classesin the normal school. Part II. is made up 
of definitions and diseussions. The book is well suited to the 
purpose for which it is designed—an arithmetic fcr review 
classes in high schools and normal schools. (Thomas R. 
Shewell & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago.) 

A. W.A. 


Selected Poems of William Wordsworth, edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by Joseph B. Seabury. This volume con- 
tains about thirty of the best known and most characteristic 
poems of one of England’s great poets. The eighteenth cen- 
tury saw a marked change in literary, as well as in social and 
political ideas, and Wordsworth was a prominent factor in the 
development of what we may call modern literature. He pos- 
sessed a deep sympathv with the country and with the simple 
incidents of country life, which everywhere manifested itself 
in his poetry. With all his limitations Wordsworth has writ- 
ten verse that will retain a place with the bert in literature. 
This little volume will help to keep some of his more charmirg 
lines before students and is a valuable addition to tke Silver 
Series of Classics. The extended introduction and the notes 
will go far to help the reader to interpret the poems. (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., Boston ) 


Caterpillars and Their Moths. By Ida Mitchell Eliot and 
Caroline Gray Soule. With illustrations from photographs of 
living caterpillars and spread moths. by Edith Eliot. This 
book consists of two parts, the first giving the results of the 
author’s experience in raising successive generatiors cf moths 
and the second containing a series of specific life histories of 
moths. The authors, having become interested in thestudy of 
moths,set a room apart for their use and went to work accord- 
ing to the directions given in the standard works upen the 
moths. They soon found that these directions very often failed 
them and so they started to learn directly from the habits of 
moths and caterpillars. After numerous failures. resulting in 
the death of the specimens studied, they learned how to treat 
caterpillars and they give careful directions to others inter- 
ested. Every step is illustrated by photograpbs. 

The specific life histories are of special interest and value, 
because species have been selected upon which the standard 
works are deficient. Thus the book becomes. a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the moths. Too much cannot be said 
in praise of the fidelity of the many vhotographs to nature. 
(The Century Co., New York. Price, $2.00 net.) 


It ien’t often that a person old enough to have children of 
his own can sit down ard read fairv stories, one, two, three— 
an even dozen of them—and be actually more fascinated by 
each than he was with the one before. Thanks to Ruth Kim- 
ball Gardner, most delightfully and ably assisted hv Howard 
Smith. illustrator, one man of years renewed his chi'dbood for 
a couple of hours and reveled, as he hasn’t before for many 
years, in a book of fairy tales. He was so carried away by 
the charming stories In Happy Far-Away Land that, bachelor 
as he is, he is going to hunt up a neighbor's child right away 
to read those stories to, and— shades of Santa Claus long for- 
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gotten—he is going to invest in half-a-dozen copies of that 
book and send them to little folks for Christmas. 


It isn’t much use to attempt to describe In Happy Far- 
Away Land ; the only practical advice is, “Get a copy and see 
for yourself.” The stories are the true, finished fairy histories 
of our friends of Mother Goose days. We know, by reading the 
facts reported by Ruth Kimball Gardner, many, many things 
we have mused over and longed to know so often and so long, 
and that the children of to-day are aching to know now— how 
King Cole happened to have that famous four and twenty 
blackbird-pie set before him ; why Bo-Peep lost her sheep ; 
what made Simple Simon go to the fair penniless ; where Lucy 
Locket’s pocket was found, and, oh, so many other important 
things much more worth knowing than how Columbus discov- 
ered America and why there is no real North pole. 

If, O ye teachers, you want to give your pupils the most 
exquisite pleasure read them the stories from In Happy Far- 
Away Land. O ye parents, if you want this Christmas to be 
an assured success, hang this book on your Christmas-tree. 
(Zimmerman’s, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


As the editor says, in the intreduction to Dana Estes & 
Company’s new edition of Browning's, Pippa Passes, this ‘‘is 
a book to read, re-read, study, and love.” And this white-and- 
gold edition of the beautiful poem of how the dear little silk- 
winder, Pippa, sang goodness into the hearts of those she came 
near on her New Year's holdiday, is a most appropriate holiday 
gift. The poem bas only to be known to be loved and Louis 
Meynelle, who illustrates the book, has seemingly caught the 
poet's spirit. The pictures of little Pippa and the other Ital- 
ians, pictured by the illustrator, appeal to the reader as thoroly 
appropriate. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


Stopford A. Brooke’s new book on the Poetry of Robert 
Browning should be read by teachers who strive to keep in 
touch with tne ideas promulgated by the literary world. Not 
everyone will accept Mr. Brooke’s opinion of Browning’s work 
unquestioned. but the writer bas given us a study of Browning 
that will shed light on previous conceptions of the poet and 
that will furnish suggestions for further study. 

The book warns readers who are not lovers of Browning that 
they need not expect their critical opinions to receive any 
consideration. ‘‘ Parnassus, Apollo's mount,” the author says, 
“has two peaks, and on these, for sixty years. from 1830 to 
18y0, two poets sat, till their right to these lofty peaks became 
unchallenged. Beneath them, during these years, on the lower 
knolls of the mount of song, many new poets sang, with diverse 
instruments, on various subjects and in mapifold ways. They 
had their listeners ; the Muses were also their visitants, but 
none of them ventured seriously to dispute the royal summits 
where Browning and Tennyson sat and smiled at one another 
across the vale between.” 

This reveals Mr. Brooke’s view of Browning’s place as a 
poet, and, while the whole book is based on this view, the char- 
acteristics studied are so discussed as to aid the student of 
Browning to aclear understanding of the poet’s philosophy, 
poetic insight, love of nature and power—as well as slovenli- 
ness—as a singer. The several topics include: A comparison 
of Browing and Tennyson. Browning’s treatment of nature, 
his theory of human life, his poems of love, imaginative repre- 
— etc. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Price, 

1 50. 


From the Old World to the New. How America was found 
and settled. by Marguerite Stockman Dickinson. with many 
illustrations. While many books on American history have 
been published in recent vears there is still a place for such 
books as this one. It is intended for younger grammar school 
children and for such the book should prove both interesting 
and profitable. A few years ago it was quite generally held 
that history should be presented to children thru a series of 
biographies. At present the opinion is growing that biograph- 
ical sketches of themselves are not enough, that even young 
children can be Jed to see a chain of causes and results and 
that they find pleasure and profit in so doing. While Mrs. 
Dickinson, in her book, does not ignore the value cf personal 
incident. she gives chiefly a narrative of the most important 
events in the discovery. exploration, and colonization of Amer- 
ica. It is not mere information about the “what” that she 
is trying to present; it is more particularly the “why.” So 
the courage and perseverance by which a continent, after cen- 
turies of effort, is finally made known, is brought out with 
unusual clearness and simplicity for an elementary book. 
Columbus is viewed from his own age as wellasfrom the pres- 
ent. Motives that led to the exploration and settlement of the 
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country are brought into prominence. Life in the different for closer study. Hach chapter is succeeded by a summary 
colonies is contrasted. Whenthe book is ended the reader of things to be remembered, by a list of additional readings, and 
sees that the prize of the New World has been won by strug- by suggestions of things to be done— map drawing, composition 
gle, by hardship, by persistent determination, andthat the best wor, collecting of pictures, and the special study of certain 
elements survived and have perpetuated themselves. The book technical words. The book is well written and the illustra- 
is excellent for supplementary and collateral reading, but it tions, paper, printing, and binding are first-class. (Macmillan 
is provided with such aids as to make it also well adapted Company, New York.) 


New Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list includes books received since April 25. 


Title. Author. Price. Publisher. 


The First Year of Latin 


Walter S. Harley 1.00 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Geoffrey Chaucer Andrew Ingraham Macmillan Co. 
Le Roi Apipi Victor Cherbuliez William R. Jenkins 
Virgil’s AEn eid ; Ed. by Henry S. Frieze 1.50 American Book Co 
Essentials of English Composition Horace S. Tarbell 
Martha Tarbell f .70 Ginn & Co. 
Graded Lessons in Letter Writing and 
Business Fofms, Books I.,, II., III. : es ae 
The Worth of Words Ralcy H. Bell Grafton Press 
Word Coinage Leon Mead T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Strange Lands Near Home Ginn & Co. 
Glimpses of China and Chinese Homes Edward S. Morse Little, Brown & Co. 
From the Old World to the New M.S. Dickson Macmillan Co. 
HISTORY. 
Ancient History for Beginners George W. Botsford 1.50 ‘“ 
Syllabus of Lectures of the History oe Ellwood P, Cubberly 2.25 ee 
Education CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Government: Its Origin, Growth, as Raton — 
Form in the United States Gary M. Jones Silver, Burdett & Co. 
MATHEMATICS. 
Mental Arithmetic I, C. McNeil 35 American Book Co. 
High School and Academic Algebra Louis Parker Jocelyn Butler, Sheldon & Co. 
SCIENCE. 
The Elements of Physiology Francis M. Walters 80 E. W. Stephens 
. ‘ MUSIC. 
Educational Music Course Gina ® Ce. 
NATURE. 
Nature Portraits Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Caterpillars and their Moths Carolyn Gray Soule 2,00 Century Co. 
MISCELLANY. 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It Charles R. Caston Macmillan Co. 
Early American Orations Louie R. Heller 25 és 
Stories of Charlemagne Rev. A. J. Church 175 ss 
Nathalie’s Chum Anna Chapin Ray 1.20 Little Brown & Co. 
Foxy the Faithful Lily F. Wesselhoeft 1.20 ae 
Catharine’s Proxy Myra Sawyer Hamlin 1.20 Ms ee 
Brenda’s Cousin at Radcliffe Helen Leah Reed 1.20 $6 “ 
The Struggle tor a Continent Francis Parkman 1.50 + s 
Jack and His Island Lucy M. Thruston 1.20 ‘ se 
An Old-Fashioned Girl Louisa May Alcott ee “s 
Little Women ee ice ae “ 
The Adventures of Torqua Charles Frederick Holder ae 
The East of To-Day and To-Morrow Henry C. Potter 1,00 Century Co. 
Abraham Lincoln John G, Nicolay 2.40 us 
Aladdin O’Brien Gouverneur Morris 1.25 sia 
The Wyndham Girls Marion Ames Taggart 1.20 4 
Sie Marrok Allen French 1.00 <5 
Selections from the ‘Thoughts of Pascal Benj. E. Smith 1.00 i 
Barnaby Lee John Bennett 1,00 ss 
The Biography of a Prairie Girl Eleanor Gates 1.50 as 
Daniel Webster John Bach McMaster 2.00 es 
Confessions of a Wife Mary Adams ee 
Luncheons Mary Ronald “1.40 ‘ 
Napoleon Jackson Ruth MclInery Stuart 1.50 e 
The Bible tor Children Mrs, Joseph B. Gilder 3.00 2s 
Scientific Sloyd Anna Molander C. W. Bardeen 
Later Infancy of the Child Ed. by Wm. T. Harris 1.20 D. Appleton & Co. 
Shades and Shadows and Perspective O. E. Randall Ginn & Co. 
A New Primary Dictionary Joseph E. Worcester J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Far Past the Frontier Jas. A. Braden 1.00 Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Ralph Grancer’s Fortune Wm. Perry Brown 1.CO ee eee pate 
The Garden of Lies Justus Miles Forman 1.50 Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
The American Diary of a Japanese Girl Miss Morning Glory 1.60 is “a 
The Last American J. A. Mitchell as a 
Young George Edith Farmiloe 1.49 5 
Fairy Tales from the Swedish H. L. Braekstad 1.40 e 2 
The Making of Citizens R. E. Hughes 1.00 Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
The Sensitive Plant Percy B. Shelley 72 John Lane 
The Poetry of Robert Browning Stopford A. Brooke 1.50 T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to George Horace Lorimer 1.50 Small, Maynard & Co. 


His Son 
What is the Soul? Has the Dog a Soul? 





LANGUAGES. 
; Walter B. Gunnison 


C. W. Larisun 


Fonic Pub. House 


Puinctanne Es 
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The death of Dr. Emerson E. White, which was an- 
nounced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL last week, ought to 
be brought to the attention of all teachers’ conventions 
now being held, and, wherever possible, memorial reso- 
lutions ought tobe adopted. Dr. White in his lifetime 
probably addressed more American teachers than any 
other educational leader. No pedagogical books pub- 
lished in this country have been more widely read than 
those written by him, not even excepting Colonel 
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Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching,” and Page’s “ Theory and 
Practice” His text-books have made his name known 
to several generations of school children. Other ser- 
vices he rendered to the commen school education 
have already been referred to in these columns. 


Mr. Chamberlain, colonial secretary, at a recently 
called meeting of the British Union-Liberalists, made 
known his views on the Education bill in clear terms. 
Acknowledging the imperfection of the bill he stated he 
had always been in favor of the government providing 
only secular education, but that, rightly or wrongly, the 
majority of people seemed to demand religious instruc- 
tion of some kind. He made several suggestions amend- 
ing the bill so as to give safe and ample popular control, 
and said that the bill would not be withdrawn. These 
proposals for amendment, he thought, ought to nullify 
the adverse opinion concerning the bill. 


Se 


Superintendents of Two Great States. 


The joint meeting of the superintendents of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, held at Albany, Uctober 15 17, 
was already characterized in these columns Jast week as 
a gratifying success. The influence of the convention 
will make itself felt in the two great states whose 
honored leaders in the common school field it brought 
together in conference and social gathering. The bet- 
ter understanding of one another assured by the meet- 
ing will long remain a source of mutual help and en- 
couragement. Never before at a state meeting were 
the discussions outside of the regular sessions fraught 
with so much professional inquiry and enthusiasm. 

Promises to visit one another’s schools were frequently 
overheard in the lobby at headquarters. One group 
of educators formulated plans to make a comparative 
study of the results achieved in their schools by an ex- 
change of visitations and the applications of such tests 
and methods as suggested by Dr. J. M. Rice. The 
Massachusetts men made use of every minute of their 
time in studying the features of the New York educa- 
tional system as revealed in the local and state institu- 
tions at Albany. The high school of the city, the 
Regents’ office, and the extension plans of the state 
library seemed to prove most attractive to the New 
Englanders. 

After the usual welcome addresses, Dr. Frank A. 
Hill, the scholarly secretary of the Massachusetts state 
board of education, delivered a fine address describing 
“Seven Lamps for the Teacher’s Way,” a synopsis of 
which is printed in this number. It may be that Mr. 
Hill can be persuaded to repeat his address before some 
of the large teachers’ associations to be held in the 
near future. It is strong and inspirational. 

Mr. William A. Baldwin gave an interesting account 
of the remarkable plan of industrial training developed 
at the state normal school at Hyannis, Mass., of which 
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he is the principal. One feature of the new work is 
that every phase of it grows out of individual needs of 
the children, and is especially adapted to meet these 
needs. The Hyannis work is attracting deserved atten- 
tion. An exhibit from the school and an address by 
Principal Baldwin formed a most enjoyable part of a 
recent program of the Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. The 
editor expects to make a personal visit to the school, in 
the near future, to observe the practical workings of 
the plan, and an outline of new manual training will 
then be given in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Dr.Prince,the distinguished agent of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, and Supt. C. B. Gilbert, of 
Rochester, continued the discussion of the need of in- 
dustrial training. Supt. Roderick W. Hine, of Dedham, 
president of the Massachusetts Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation, told of the successful inauguration of school 
gardening in his town. The Dedham experiment will 
also be described in these pages in the near future. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell, of New York city, argued in 
favor of a new compulsory education law, and presented 
a draft of an amendment of the state code, that will 
enable school officers to grapple more successfully with 
the truancy trouble. He said in the course of his re- 
marks that he regarded the child slavery in the South 
and in New York city sweatshops as the darkest blot 
on American civilization. Efficient compulsory educa- 
tion laws are needed to protect the higher interests ef 
the nation. Considerable difference of opinion was in 
evidence in the debate touching the age limits of com- 
pulsory education. Dr. Maxwell’s draft of a new law 
included the time from six to fourteen years. The su- 
perintendents of rural districts preferred seven or even 
eight years. The matter was finally referred to the 
committee on legislation. 

Thursday afternoon Governor Odell received the su- 
perintendents in the executive chamber. In a short 
address he told them that of all the questions which had 
come before him as governor none was regarded of more 
importance than that of the educational interests of the 
state and that none had received more careful consider 
ation. He gave assurance of increased appropriations 
to meet tke needs of the schools, 

The regular afternoon session was opened by superin- 
tendent Nash, of Holyoke, Mass., who spoke on the 
construction, sanitation, and ventilation of school build- 
ings, giving an idea of the step taken in Massachusetts 
to secure proper attention to these matters. Mr. C. J. 
Snyder, superintencent of the school building of New 
York city, gave interesting information about the school- 
houses of the metropolis. He is one of the best author- 
ities on school architecture and building hygiene in the 
country. The topic was freely discussed and the com- 
mittee on legislation was instructed to secure all possi- 
ble legislation looking toward better school architec- 
ture. 

At the Friday evening session the discussion turned 
about the question of the relative value of the educa- 
tion furnished by the schools of to-day. A social gath- 
ering in the State library followed. 

The Friday morning session was a most interesting 
one. The much discussed subjeet of electives in the 
high school was under consideration. Superintendents 
Seaver, of Boston, and Maxwell, of New York city, were 
among the speakers. The debate was spirited and re- 
inforced the impression that, in reality, the practice of 
the schools differs less than might be supposed from 
hearing school men talk. In one way or another all 
high school students are given some choice in the mat- 
ter of their studies. Arbitrary restrictions, at least, 
are removed. But the character of studies and the aims 
of students impose so many natural limitations upon 
choice that there is greater uniformity in practice than 
the discussions reveal. 

One of the leading educatienal questions ef the state 
to-day is the extending to rural districts the educational 
opportunities of the cities and villages. Already a law 
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has been enacted giving increased financial aid to the 
rural schools. Secretary James Russell Parsons, Jr., of 
the Regents’ office, presented a carefully prepared state- 
ment of existing conditions, and recommended a plan by 
which the children in the country communities might 
be instructed free in the high schools, the state paying 
in whole or in part the cost of instruction. 

Altogether, the Albany meeting was a most enjoyable 
and profitable one. The general feeling was in favor of 
repeating the pleasant experience by holding a joint con- 
vention in Massachusetts before many months. 


we 
School Code of Morals. 


It is a curious fact that a peculiar code of morals has 
existed and still exists in most schuols. A student of 
humanity would find an iateresting field for his investiga- 
tions in the schools and colleges of the country. We 
are aware that serious attempts have been made for ex- 
plaining this condition of things, but none of them are 
wholly satisfactory. Let us illustrate by a concrete ex- 
ample: ~ 

A boy who had been tenderly brought up, his fathera 
prominent deacon in a church, and he himself of his own 
choice intending to prepare for preaching, was put into 
an academy to prepare for college. He gave his expe- 
rience in a letter when he had arrived at the age of 45. 
** I was invited to join the Promethean club and finding 
the best boys were members I agreed. I was made to 
promise not to reveal the secrets of the club or of any 
of the acts of its members. Very soon after the ‘or- 
acle’ announced that hot tar must be put in the bed of 
one of the assistant teachers and names were drawn of 
those who were to perform the task. I was not drawn 
on this occasion, but was afterward. 

“The victim of this mean joke was not specially un- 
popular ; I had a respect for him and said so, but it was 
of no avail; he was selected simply because he was a 
teacher. I soon saw that the leading spirits in this club 
were the meanest boys in the school; but they ran its 
affairs and threatened and cajoled the rest 10 do their 
bidding. I had been brought up to speak the truth, 
but it was a part of our code of morals that lying was 
the honorable thing to do whenever it would extricate 
us from an unpleasant predicament. 

“T look back upon the year I spent there thankful that 
my early training was not wholly in vain. The club 
operated much as the labor unions do now; those that 
did not join a club (there were several) were hounded, 
picked upon, annoyed, lied about, and so often mal- 
treated that they joined to avoid persecution. I have 
no idea that the principal conceived of the devices and 
plans te cause trouble that were hatched in the clubs. 
To stand by a club member was the highest religion.” 

It is probable that in every primary school in the 
country the new pupil is told by his schoolmates at once 
that he must not “tell.” This is the first and greatest 
commandment. In one case recalled, a student in a 
college was seized, blindfolded, and treated in a most 
shameful way: his eyesight so injured by red pepper 
that he was obliged to give up a course of study, and 
yet the perpetrator, when, questioned, not only denied 
participation but proved an alibi; a case of double ly- 
ing. 

College faculties and trustees are well aware of this 
state of things. The overseers of Tufts college say : 

“Tt is well understood that the student body in most col- 
leges has always sanctioned a highly artificial code of morals 
which thoughtful men would repudiate at once in the domain 
of business or of society. This peculiar code, which tolerates 
cheating in examinations, justifies the destruction of private 
property in the celebration of athletic victories, encourages 
boorish manners and various forms of reprehensible conduct 
and causes strained relations between professo.s and students, 
was perhaps a natural outgrowth of the inflexible curriculum 
and the paternal form of cellege government which prevailed 
until comparatively recent years. 

“‘ We wish to record our conviction that it is never justifi- 
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able for college authorities to ignore or condone misdemeanors 
on the part of the students which would lead to action in the 
police courts if the names of the offenders were not borne on 
the college rolis. Education is of little value if it does not 
develop a profound respect for law and order. Any man who 
is incapavle of intelligent self-control is a dangerous element 
in a democratic state. The arrest and conviction of a few 
bumptious youths followed by their prompt dismissal from 
college would prove an object lesson in citizenship of incal- 
culable value to the entire student body.” 


We 


Absurd Time Regulations for Teachers. 


The problem of adjusting the thousand and one diffi- 
culties attendant upon the unification of details in the 
workings of the Greater New York school system is 
now fairly well under control. Dr. Maxwell’s task has 
been an herculean one, and is still a severe strain upon 
his energies. He may net be willing to admit the fact, 
but the continued application to the solution of con- 
stantly arising problems has prematurely aged him. His 
vacation this year has been far too short. Most of his 
associates en the central board and among the district 
superintendents are also carrying abnormally heavy 
burdens. So the principals and teachers ought to be 
especially lenient in judging rulings of the superinten- 
dents. And they have been, and are patient. But 
there are limits to human endurance, especially when the 
intellect finds it impossible to discover any sane reason 
for a departure from usual and universal practice. 
Here is one peculiar institution that justly fails to pro- 
voke enthusiastic support : 

Half-day classes are no longer objected to because 
the arguments in their favor are strong and convincing, 
tho many hardships attend the continuance of the 
scheme. But why should the teachers of these classes 
be compelled to stay in the school-house two hours in 
addition to the time acquired for the teaching of their 
classes. Some say it is because the six-hours-a-day 
teachers do not want their halt day sisters and biethren 
to enjoy any abbreviations of temporal working space ; 
but it seems incredible that such silliness would have 
any influence with men of the size of Dr. Maxwell and 
his associates. Yet from whatever point the practice 
is looked at, no palpable explanations offer themselves. 
The teachers who come at eight o’clock in the morning 
and have completed their class work at noon, must re- 
main in the building till two o’clock. If the intention 
is that they visit the rooms beginning work at noon, 
human nature has not been taken into account. Besides, 
after being for four hours under the intense strain of 
half-day work, neither the mind nor the temper are fa- 
vorable to study and observation immediately fcllowing. 
Worst of all, there are no facilities, anywhere, for giv- 
ing at least part of the time to a respectable noon-day 
luncheon which, owing probably to its wholly mundane as- 
pect, also failed of consideration by the superintendents. 
There are places, if it must be told, where the ward- 
robes, wash-rooms, and even less suitable compartments 
serve as the only available lunch-rooms for teachers. 
But the rule requires the physical presence of the 
teacher in the building for six hours every schoo) day. 
Could anything be more unreasonable? Listen to this: 
The teachers beginning their work at noon must present 
the nselves in the building at ten o’clock. They may 
eat as their colleagues of the morning session do, pro- 
vided they finish before twelve o’clock, or they must ar- 
range their luncheon for nine o’clock, or wait till even- 
ing. The two hours of hanging about the school build- 
ing, for that is all it amounts to, moreover, is just suf- 
ficient to absorb the freshness of mind and spirit which 
might reasonably be expected at the beginning of actual 
class work. 

Dr. Maxwell may find some new suggestions for re- 
ducing truancy, more pleasant and more effective than 
laws, by keeping the teachers’ tempers as sweet as pos- 
sible. The peculiar ruling with reference to half-day 
teachers is not in this direction. 
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President Roosevelt’s Thanksgiving 
Proclamation : 


According to the yearly custom of our people, it falls 
upon the president at this season to appoint a day of 
festival and thanksgiving to Ged. 

Over a century and a quarter has passed since this 
country took its place among the nations of the earth, 
and during that time we have had, on the whole, more 
to be thankful for than has fallen to the lot of any other 
people. Generation after generation has grown to man- 
hood and passed away. Each has had to bear its pecu- 
liar burdens, each to face its special crises, and each 
has known years of grim trial, when the country was 
menaced by malice, domestic or foreign levy ; when the 
hand of the Lord was heavy upon it in drought or flood 
or pestilence; when in bodily distress and anguish of 
soul it paid the penalty of folly and a froward heart. 
Nevertheless, decade by decade, we have struggled on- 
ward and upward; we now abundantly enjoy material 
well being, and under the favor of the Most High we 
are striving earnestly to achieve moral and spiritual 
uplifting. 

The year that has just closed has been one of peace 
and of overflowing plenty. Rarely has any people en- 
joyed greater prosperity than we are now enjoying. 
For this we render heartfelt and solemn thanks to the 
Giver of Good, and we seek to praise Him not by words 
only but by deeds, by the way in which we do our duty 
to ourselves and to our fellow men. 

Now, therefore, I, Theodore Roosevelt, president of 
the United States, do hereby designate as a day of gen- 
eral thanksgiving Thursday, the 27th day of the coming 
November, and do recommend that thruout the land the 
people cease from their ordinary occupations and in 
their several homes and places of worship render thanks 
unto Almighty God for the manifold blessings of the 
past year. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the city of Washington, this 29th day of October, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and two, 
and of the independence of the United States the one hundredth 
and twenty-seventh. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

(By the President) 

John Hay, Secretary of State. 
SF 
Economic Demands Upon Education. 


Technical education is realized to-day as it never has 
been before, and in the South it is rapidly coming to 
the front. It must be remembered that cotton manu- 
facturing there has only come within the last genera- 
tion, and that the old hand and master mechanics have 
grown into their jobs. The young ones are learning 
the whys and wherefores, and a great change is over- 
spreading the South. As The Textile Excelsior says : 

“The advantages of technical education—a technical educa- 
tion that combines practical experience—are being realized 
and appreciated more and more. The need will be felt more 
ke2anly as industries grow and competition increases. The 
need for technical training has been brought home to the peo- 
ple of the South mainly by the development of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in this section. The need of special- 
ization in the education of our young men has been realized 
and met, the result being the establishment in several states 
of institutions that are turning out graduates fully equipped 
to grapple with the problems they will be required to face.” 


WN 
Dietetics at School. 


Dyspepsia, with its attendant train of evils, is alarm- 
ingly manifest among Americans, and physicians tell us 
it is not infrequently contracted during school days. 
Recently, medical conventions and medical journals 
have given prominence to this fact, and articles have 
been written by foremost authorities on school dietetics, 
but, unfortunately, they who most need the warnings 
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are those whe seldom, if ever, read periodicals of this 
character. 

There is no doubt that one of the crying evils of many 
of our boarding-schools and colleges is the wretched 
system ef feeding the pupils. Growing boys and girls 
need plenty of good wholesome food, well-cooked. Sim- 
ple it may be, but what there is should be abundant and 
daintily served, for, after hunger, the best sauce is vari- 
ety, too often lacking. 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who died last week, says in 
the reminiscences of her early life : 


“It is bad enough to meet with constant experience of tough 


~ meat, underdone or burned to a chip, half-cooked, unsound veg- 


etables, bitter coffee, sour bread and rancid butter, but even 
the dining-room, which hungry boys and girls always approach 
with pleasure, is now not only robbed of all epicurean delights, 
but even ef pleasant anticipations of good things to come 

“To see our sons and daughters growing thin under this 
wretched system of feeding at all our institutions isa disgrace 
to thuse who have charge of that department of school life. 
Grown people do not fully appreciate how sad a disappoint- 
ment an unsavory meal is to the healthy appetites of the 
young.” 


In these days, when the social problem of higher ideals 
in teaching domestic science is being prominently 
brought before us, and efforts to solve it are being made, 
it would seem well that all institutions of learning should 
fall in line and help the work along by practical solu- 
tions in their own culinary dcpartments, whether it be 
on their curriculum or not, 

Delicate tastes, so critical in youth, revolt against 
milk returned to pitchers from half-emptied glasses ; 
from left fragments of meat or bread reappearing in 
some more or less subtler form. Such economy is false; 
it is unappetizing and injurious to health from the in- 
fectious standpoint, and, before long, will prove itself 
detrimental to the school on a monetary basis. 

It behooves parents, not only to study the sanitation 
of dormitories or class-rooms, the curriculum of school 
work and the moral standard of its principles, important 
as all these things are, but also to satisfy themselves as 
to the kitchen and dining-room facilities if they desire 
good results mentally, morally, and bedily. 


we 


Getting Used to Anthracite. 


The New York Tribune gives a very interesting item 
concerning the history of the use of anthracite coa): 
“Tt is just a century,” it says, ‘since Daniel Fell made 
the first successful test of hard coal in Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, for heating purposes. The Indians are 
said to have known of the ‘‘black stones” and made 
pipe bowls of them. Moravian missionaries early came 
across the strange mineral. Even after the coal had 
begun to be mined it was difficult to sell any. The peo- 
ple did not understand how to use it and asserted that 
it would not burn. As late as 1821 the Lehigh and Nav- 
igation Company sent but 365 tons to Philadelphia. 
Hard coal was first successfully used at the wire mills of 
White & Hazard, Falls of Schuylkill, thru an accident, 
in December, 1814. The men could not ignite it, and 
in exasperation, pitched a quantity of coal into a fur- 
nace, shut the doors, and went about some other work. 
Some hours later the furnace doors were found to be 
red hot and the interior a mass of fire. William Henry, 
a manufacturer of muskets near Nazareth, had secured 
seme of the coal in 1798 for his forges. His blacksmith 
told him the neighbors called him a fool for trying to 
burn the “black stones.” In 1808, however, he built a 
mill and successfully used hard coal in it. 


a 


The editor regrets that mechanical obstacles neces- 
sitate the deferment of comments on President Eliot’s 
addresses at meetings of New England teachers, until 
next week. 
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Educational Leaders in Texas. 
I, THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DALLAS. 

Supt. J. L. Long, of the Dallas city public schools, is 
justly recognized as one of the foremost school men in 
the South. He is a native of South Carolina. His 
early education was received in Newberry college in his 
native state. In 1880 he received an appointment to 
the Peabody normal college, Nashville, Tennessee, from 
which institution he was graduated in 1882. The same 
year he went to Texas and engaged in private school 
work in the eastern part of the state. In 1887, without 











Supt. J. L. Long. 


solicitation on his part, he was elected principal of the 
Rosenberg free school, Galveston, the largest school in 
that city. He continued in this work till 1895 when he 
was called to the superintendency of the Dallas schools. 

For the past fifteen years Superintendent Long has 
been closely identified with every movement looking to 
the upbuilding of the educational interests of the state. 
In 1893 he was elected president of the State Teachers’ 
Association. At present he is chairman of the State 
Board of Examiners ; president of the Texas-Colorado 
Chautauqua, Boulder, Colorado; superintendent educa- 
tional exhibit of the Texas State Fair and Dallas Expo- 
sition, and chairman of the St. Louis World’s Fair Edu- 
cational Exhibit committee for Texas. 


ag 
Relics of Lincoln. 


Abraham Lincoln began an autograph album while he 
was in the White House and gave it to a boy friend 
much interested in autographs. 

This was in the early half of 1863, and the boy (now 
Mr. Theodore F. Wurts, a well known civil engineer), 
was delighted to hear the president offer him the pre- 
cious volume, In the years that have passed he has 
added many well-known names himself, and some years 
ago presented it to his son, who has added other rare 
names and made it the nucleus of a most interesting 
collection. 

In Philadelphia is an interesting collection of relics 
of the martyred president—namely, his law library, or 
rather that of the firm of Lincoln & Herndon, whose 
names are on the fiyleaves or covers. The entire legal 
library of this firm embraced but twelve volumes, on the 
top shelf of a little home-made bookcase of five shelves. 
All of these, except a single volume of Blackstone, 
which was bought by the New York State library, are 
still resting on that upper shelf in the old bookcase. 
They include three volumes of Chitty on “ Pleadings,” 
Stephens’s “ Commentaries on English Law,” Greenleaf 
on “Evidence,” the Revised Statutes of Illinois, 1844; 
four volumes of Kent’s ‘“ Commentaries on American 
Law,” Smith’s “ Law of Landlord and Tenant;” two vol- 
umes of Story’s “Commentaries on Equity Jurispru- 
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dence,” two volumes of Parson’s “Law of Contracts,” 
Wheaton on “ Criminal Law,” Redfield on “ Law of Rail- 
ways,” and Stephens on “Principles of Pleading.” 

It is said that the rest of the shelves contained the 
entire general library of the firm, and no doubt Mr. Lin- 
cola himself made the case, for there stands near it an 
old “split bottom” chair which it is known that he 
made for his son. 

About the case are various articles of Lincoln’s furni- 
ture, such as an old black hair sofa, chairs, desks, and 
the like, and some most interesting papers and portraits 
of Mr. Lincoln. One of these portraits is the painting 
made for the Illinois legislature, representing him stand- 
ing at a table on which lies the American flag furled. 
Among the papers hanging framed about the walls are 
some most interesting bills rendered for legal services, 
some of which are as low as $3 and $5. One of these, 
however, against a railway, is $5,000, and nearby hangs 
the protest of the railway officers against the amount of 
the fee, and the testimony of six or seven men, among 
them Norman B. Judd, that the charge was not unrea- 
sonable. 

GF 


Archaeological Discoveries. 


Archeologists and excavators are constantly bringing 
to our notice interesting ruins of ancient cities, that 
link us more closely to the past, and in many ways are 
tending to enlighten our hazy knowledge of those 
times. 

Mr. Hall, in Rhodesia, has for six months been elear- 
ing the famous ruins of Zimbabwe from overgrown 
vines and trees, and opening up its iabyrinthal paths. 
He has laid bare hard cement floorings, drains, steps, 
ore crushers, tools, pottery, and samples of beaten gold. 
These ruins were discovered by Rauch, and are thought 
to represent a colony from the shores of the Red sea, 
who supplied the Sabean navigators with gold, ivory, 
and precious stones. 

In Arcadia, the temples of Aphrodite and of Apollo 
are being excavated, and inscriptions and objects con- 
nected with the worship of Venus have been discovered. 
Near the spot ancient coins of Thessaly and Macedonia 
have been found, and a small bronze statue of the sixth 
century B. C. 

Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht of the university of 
Pennsylvania, has returned from his work of explora- 
tion of the buried cities of Nippur inancient Babylon. He 
brought back 23,000 ancient tablets discovered by him, 
which will greatly modify and change our ideas regard- 
ing the early civilization and knowledge of that people. 

Nippur he finds to be sixteen cities built one on top 
of the other. The tablets procured are from a temple, 
which in those days were used for school and college as 
well. Professor Hilprecht states that the deciphering 
of the inscriptions will be very difficult, for the alpha- 
bet used is yet to be discovered. What has been al- 
ready done shows that astronomical knowledge at that 
date, 2,300 B. C, was as efficient as that of to-day. 
They had a wonderful system of extended mathemat- 
ical tableSthat made scientific computations simple 
compared with ours. Their school systems were highly 
developed. Young children of the lower grade had 
to master at least two other languages than their own 
—a learned and a colloquial one. It will be interest- 
ing to hear more of the revelations of these tablets. 


wT 


The British government, in its official capacity, will] 
limit its exhibits at the St. Louis exposition to educa- 
tion and the fine arts. The former will include a sum- 
mary of education in Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Colonies. 

The colonial responsibilities lately assumed by the 
United States will lend special interest and value to the 
colonial phase of the question. The exhibit in fine arts 
will include a wide range, as also the applied arts, and 
will be in charge of the Royal academy. 
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Letters. 





Devices for Promoting Order. 


Punctuality buttons and book stamps are two new 
devices that are now being used quite successfully in 
Indiana. The button is given to the child at the begin- 
ning of the school month; he wears it until absent or 
tardy, when he forfeits it until the beginning of another 
month. It does not ornament the clothing, nor is it 
worn for ornament, but for influence; to influence the 
sub-consciousness of the child te the end that it will be 
punctual in any of life’s callings. These buttons worn 
about the homes have caused the indifferent parent to 
become interested in the school and the education of 
his children. 

If a book is well kept, a book stamp (red seal) is placed 
on the inside of the front cover. The better care for 
books and school property cannot be estimated. The 
pupil who is taught to care for books, school apparatus, 
etc., will acquire a disposition to care for anything that 
comes into his hands. He will be a surgeon who will 
take care of surgical instruments; a lawyer who will 
take care of law books ; a farmer who will take care of 
farm implements; or an artist in any calling who will 
keep all articles according to the precepts of his early 
teaching. 

Parents approve of these plans and regard the teach- 
ing of these virtues a strong argument for the success 
of the teacher. 

Our trustees are employing teachers who can teach 
arithmetic and history, and, in addition, any of the virtues 
which will inure to the pupil’s happiness in life. 

I will be pleased to answer any inquiries concerning 
these devices. W. S. GIBBONS, 

Rochester, Ind. Supt. Fulton County Schools. 
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Improvement Prizes. 

Are there not high schools in cities and towns reached 
by THE ScHOOL JOURNAL that would like to apply to 
themselves the stimulus of improvement prizes? Most 
high schools are already provided with prizes for highest 
scholarship, bit comparatively few have offered prizes 
for greatest improvement. Rewards for scholarship 
and improvement supplement each other. There are 
those who think that recognition of steady improve- 
ment has stronger influence in raising the morale of a 
school than the recognition of marked superiority. 
The number of pupils who come within the range of the 
influence of scholarship prizes is small compared with 
that of those whose past records indicate the possibility 
of advancement. Improvement is said to be the largest 
room in the world ; it certainly will hold a great many 
pupils in all of our schools. 

Statistics of scholarship for the Brooklyn Boys’ high 
school, covering all the pupils attending that well-known 
institution during the four years 1894-1898, have been 
published in the annual of 1,899 and show the following 
results tabulated from a total of 8516 term records of 
individual pupils. During the eight terms ending with 
June, 1898, out of every thousand separate or individual 
se records the number of boys in each group was as 

ollows : 


90 per cent. and above * 19 
85 to 90 per cent. 68 
80 “ 85 wi 151 
75 “ 80 “ 214 
70 “ 75 wi 202 


Below 70 percent. or failed of promotion 192 
Left school for all reasons 154 
Total, 1,000 
Classified in three groups each thousand of these 
8516 term records comprised the following : 





THE TARR & McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 





The form of the books makes them easy to carry and to 


use. 
Home Geography is regarded as the dasés of all later study 


of Geography, and is, therefore, given a prominent place. 

The causal sequence of facts—from physical conditions to 
resulting products, occupations, transportation routes, and so 
forth—is particularly close. This is one way of arousing 
interest. (For example, see treatment of any country.) 

Suffictent detail is included to guarantee vivid picturing, 
This detail, together with the close causal sequence just men- 
tioned, allows the facts to be presented in the form of a unar- 
rative,rather than as a list of items of information. This 
conduces further to interest. 

These details are associated, in every chapter, around a 
few large points, so that children are likely to be impressed 
with the simplicity of the situation, rather than feel lost in its 
complexity. 





The zllustrations are directly a part of the text—thus 
making the instruction still more concrete and interesting. 

After leaving home geegraphy, each dasa/ idea still to be 
taught,—such as a tropical jungle, ranching, wheat-raising, 
etc.,—is presented in sfeczal detaz/ in connection with some 
part of the world in which it is especially prominent. 

The United States is so large a part of the world, and so 
varied in climate, products, etc., that most of these types are 
first met with in the United States, and studied in that con- 
nection. 

These same types are time and again reviewed—with 
slight variations—in developing pictures of foreign countries. 
This makes the United States the basis for the study of foreign 
lands, and insures a constant review of our country. Ordi- 
narily, the pupil is forgetting the United States while studying 
other parts of the world. 





PRICES 
TWO-BOOK SERIES: 
Introductory Geography - - - $ .60 
Compl-te Geography - Ee - (ep 
THREE-BOOK SERIES: 
Book I. Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole - - - - Z = ‘ 60 


II. North America - - 2 
‘“* TTI. Europe and the Other Continents 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES: 
Part I. HomeGeography - - - 
* JI The Earth as a Whole - 
“ ITI, North America - - - 
* IV. Europe, South America, etc. - 


V. Asia and Africa, with Review of North America (and state supplement) 


ea &.4 
' 
tr Sn 29 3 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 


66 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
Empire Building, ATLANTA 


100 Boylston St., BOSTON 
319-325 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Training work. 


66 ry " 
Tools for all Trades ’’ 


Journal. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., - 





80 per cent. and above 238 
70 to 80 per cent. 416 
Failed of promotion or left school 346 

Total, 1,000 


Approximately one-fourth of the pupils did excellent 
or good work, forty per cent. did ordinary or passable 
work, and one-third dropped out or failed to advance a 
grade. 

It is believed that these figures are better than those 
of most high schools. The school is one of the very 
best in the country. Some years its graduates have 
won from $7,(00 to $10,000 in scholarships and prizes 
at college. In the last two years, of the forty-two 
Cornell scholarships awarded in the entire borough of 
Brooklyn, thirty-one have been won in open competition 
by pupils in this one school. The marking is rigorous 
and the standard is high. Boys frequently enter college 


The very best quality is none too good. 
made a careful study of this line of goods. 
leges in every part of the U. S. and in many foreign countries. 


MOST SCHOOLS HAVE TO ECONOMIZE 


‘ 
B U T there is no economy in buying inferior tools and benches for Manual 


We have for years 
Have equipped schools and col- 
We have sold 


for 54 years, and began our Manual Training Tool 
specialties nearly 20 years ago. Correspondence invited. Mention The School 


SINCE 1848 


New York City, : 





direct from the junior year in this school and with some 
study in the summer vacation graduates have entered 
sophomore year at Harvard. Schools which can show 
for four consecutive years as good a standing of all reg- 
istered names are invited to send their records. 
Improvement prizes may have a beneficial effect upon 
at least two of these three classes. Three fourths of 
our pupils have room for improvement. Some who fail 
or barely pass may deserve credit for their efforts, but 
these should be encouraged to believe they may do better 
farther on. The principle of the Lincoln imprevement 
prizes, thirty-nine of which have been awarded in New 
York city, is capable of application in many cities and 
towns. C. S. HARTWELL. 
473 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


eat well, sleep well, look well. The weak 
s Sarsaparilla makes the weak strong. 


The stron 
don’t. Hood? 








THE 


MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH, Teacher of 
Music in the Chicago Kindergarten College 
and Froebel’s Kindergarten School. 





“We are using The Modern Music Series 
in the Chicago Public Schoo’s and the books are giving 
us perfect satisfaction. The music is et the first quality, 
and the drill work is most thorough and practical, and of 
sufficient variety to meet the requirements of the most 











exacting special teacher.’--H. W. FAIRBANK, 
Formerly Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Chicago. 
This Series of four regular books and supplementary books 
is remarkable for the wonderful beauty of the music contained 
therein, and for its perfection of gradation. 


Its record of success is unprecedented. It is used in part 
in New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, De- 
troit, and more than one hundred other cities and towns 
throughout the country. It has been adopted for exclusive 
use in such representative cities as : 


Chicago Indianapolis 
Baltimore Hartford, Conn. 
Albany Niagara Falls, N Y 
Washington, D.C. Woonsocket, R. I, 
Minneapolis Terre Haute, Ind. 


Rochester, N. V. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Dubuque, Ia. 


Canton, O, 
Davenport, Ia. 
Lake Forest, Il. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 














Educational 
Games 


For Study Hour, Occupation and Class Work. 
RICHARD G. BOONE, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cincinnati, O., Editor in Chief. 
New Mathematical Games. 
Edited by Davip Eucene Situ, Professor of Mathematics, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
Department Editor of Mathematical Games. 


NOW READY: 
| Game of Addition and Subtraction. 





For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 
By Ear TRISLER, First Assistant, 3d Intermedia‘e School, Cincinnati, O. 





IN PRESS: 





Game of Multiplication and Division. 
For second, third, fourth and fifth years. 

By Ear TRISLER, First Assistant, 3d Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 
Game of Fractions. 


For second to eighth year, inclusive. 
By E. W. Witxinson, Principal 1st Intermediate School, Cincinnati, O. 








These games interest even those pupils who have no natural 
aptitude for mathematics. Teachers find that the playing of the 
games benefits their pupils to a marked degree, develops a liking 
for arithmetic and improves the standing of the class. The games 
can be played in various ways and made simple or more difficult, 
to suit the pupils’ needs, and to keep pace with their advancement. 

For group work one pack should be provided for each five or 
six pupils, and for class work one for each eight or ten pupils. 

Ask your dealer to show you our line of Educational games, or 
send for list, and special introductory discount to school boards 
and teachers. Sample pack, postpaid, 25 cents. Advance orders 
will be filled on publication. 


Dept. Y, The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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In and Around New York City. 


The plans for fitting up the recreation 
piers for schools are completed, and prep- 
arations are already made for hastening 
this work. New school-houses and addi- 
tions in the congested districts are being 
pushed. In all the boroughs contracts 
‘for work have been let for the most im- 
portant and necessary work, with more 
contracts to follow by Dec. 1. 


A resolution was proposed at the last 
meeting of the board to reintroduce the 
old by-law of sixty days’ training for col- 
lege or normal graduates, who have had 
no experience as teachers. This by-law 
was repealed four years ago because of 
the scarcity of teachers, and was origin- 
ated by the council of superintendents 


who are much in favor of its re-introduc- 


tion. 


The dean of Columbia, J. Howard Van 
Amringe, in issuing his annual report, 
heartily upholds President Butler’s sug- 
gestion that the course leading to the b. 
A. degree should be diminished, but 
recommends a three-year course, and not 
two, as does President Butler. He further 
recommends the placing of all studies 
essential to and required for the B. A. de- 
gree in the first two years of the college 
course, since the third year would thus be 
available for more extended and effective 
studies of some special branch. 


A proposition was made at the meeting 
of the New York city board of education 
to the effect that the teachers should be 
given a lecture at the beginning of each 
year explaining the symptons and causes 
of opthalmia and other eye diseases. 


There has been much misunderstanding 
with regard to higher licenses for teachers. 
The following explanations given by a 
member of the board of examiners may 


help clear up part of the difficulties. He 
Says a promotion license is necessary for 
a teacher who wishes to go into one of the 
grades of the last two years, and into the 
salary schedules for more grades. Other- 
wise the license is not necessary. It is 
— essential to promotion under the Davis 
aw. 


The A license is abolished, and holders 
of A licenses have this benefit: They are 
exempted trom all examinations except in 
the subject specially selected for such ex- 
amination. The academic uses in these 
specially selected subjects determine the 
candidate’s position on the eligible lists of 
promotion licenses which are made by 
subjects. 


The salaries of student substitutes have 
been made $1.50 per day instead of $2. The 
substitutes are students in the training 
schools and are required to report to the 
principal of such schools. 


The following-named principals and 
teachers have been retired upon their own 
application. Mary J. Farmer, principal 
P.S.73, Manhattan; Mary E. Fletcher, 
P.S. 141, Manhattan; Mary E. Martnedy, 
P.S.147, Manhattan; Johanna Cohn, P. 
S. 15, Manhattan; Margaret Kerr, P. S. 
76, Manhattan; Mary Wackerhagen, P. 
S.62, Manhattan; Phoebe Murdock, P. S. 
88, Manhattan; Eleanor Malone, P.S. 40, 
Manhattan, and Mary A. Daly, P.S. 40, 
Manhattan, 


The Educational Alliance has planned 
a fresh venture in instruction and enter- 
tainment, with a view of a clean mind ina 
sound body. It proposes a theater in 
which the plays enacted shall be such as 
commend themselves not only to interest 
and imagination but also to wholesome 
culture and education. 
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An Exhibit Worth Studying. 


The Exhibition of Applied Designs 
held at the hall of the board of education, 
Oct. 27 to Nov.1, is not an exhibition of 
class work, nor is it representative of all 
phases of the course of study in the man- 
ual arts. Itis intended to illustrate only 
work in applied design—constructed forms 
which have been decorated with original 
patterns in color. 

The scheme followed has been of recent 
introduction in the schools of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. The results of the past 
term’s work torm this exhibition. 

None of this work has been especially 
prepared. The forms exhibited have been 
selected from class exercises which were 
completed in the regular course of work, 
under the direction of the class teacher. 
The exhibition has been primarily ar- 
ranged for such teachers. Its chief pur- 
pose is to indicate the number of forms 
and the variety of related exercises which 
rise out of the child’s interests in school 
and home. Each object shown has been 
the center of a series of lessons in plan- 
ning, making, designing, and coloring. 

[n the higher grades (5 B—7B) of boys’ 
schools, each pupil has made a working 
drawing of the model which he has whittled 
or has made in the workshop. Originality 
has been calied for both in the structural 
designs and in the applied patterns. 

The knife work has been pursued as an 
alternative course in the place of shop 
work in upper grades of schools in which 
there are no shops. The models have 
heen completed and decorated in the 
class-room under the direction of the class 
teacher. 

In schools with shops, one decorated 
model is made each term after the com- 
pletion of other exercises. During the 
past term the same decorated forms were 
made in nearly all shops. Hereafter, 
however, each shop instructor will, in con 





GINN & COMPANY PUBLISH THE LEADING BOOKS FOR 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 








Their list includes books on Nature, Science, History and Biography, Myth, Fable, ete. 
Among them are the following: 


THE YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION SERIES 


List Price 
The Wide World . - $0.25 List Price 
Northern Europe - - -~ 0.25 Ways of Wood Folk - - ~- $0.50 
Under Sunny Skies - - - 0.25 . 

Toward the Rising Sun - —- 9.25 Gem™mess Ways - = (0.45 
Strange Lands Near Home - - 0.25 Secrets of the Woods - - - 0.50 
HODGL’S NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 
A valuable book for teachers. 

A complete, graded list of Ginn & Company’s publications for supplementary reading 


and school libraries Will be sent on application. 


LONG’S WOOD FOLK 
SERIES 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Chicago 


Boston 





San Francisco Atlanta 


Dallas Columbus London 
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The 


Jacobus 
Pneumatic 


Ink-Well 


(PATENTED) 


Have you ever seen a Satisiaclory InkK-Well? 


_ Give the ‘ PNEUMATIC” a thorough test and be convinced that it is a perfect and satisfactory 
Well and justifies all we claim for it. 




















It prevents evaporation—the ink never thickens. It requires filling but once a year. 
It prevents the pen from taking too much ink, soiling the fingers, or to drop on paper, desk, or floor. 


It is clean, gathers no dust, is noiseless, flush with top of desk, and guaranteed to be 
the most economical Well eber made. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


“<_< WEBER-COSTELLO-FRICKE CO., *°°?*Cuicace“"""* 








Money willnot buy Health 


BUT 


Money Will Buy 


ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL DESKS 


And Adinatali School Desks Bring Health 


Adjustable School DesKs are endorsed and their use advocated by the most ad- 
vanced educators in the land. Wherever tried and their merits proved no other school desks can 
be sold. 


The most improved and modern adjustable desks known are made at the world’s center of 
school furniture enterprise and improvement, viz. : 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


: Eastern Sales Office: Works: Grand Rapids, Mich. Western Sales Office : 
22 West 18th St., NEW YORK Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St.. Chicago 
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SOME: VALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS (ooo eee ace. COMPANY 





Sixteen Stories and How to Use Them. 


By S. B. Avutson and Avis Perpve, of the Chicago Schools. 
Story telling should not be merely for entertainment, but a 
means of instruction as well. These stories are: To show relation 
of parent and child ; things inside and out of the home circle ; 
the child further from the parent ; and separation from the home. 
After each story are suggestions on the best use to make of the 
same. A large amount of workis suggested :—Making, Draw- 
ing, Cutting, and Dramatization. Cloth. 162 pp. Price, 60c. 


200 Lessons in Spelling. 


4,000 words used in twenty or more kinds of exercise, pro- 
viding for both test and training. It is for teacher and advanced 
pupils. In use in many Normal and High Schools in all parts 
of the country. Cloth. 72 pp. Price, 12c. 


Lewis Topical Analysis in U. S. History. 
New edition revised to date. It is a veritable pathfinder as 
it refers by volume and page to all prominent authors on each 
topic under discussion. Cloth. 185 pp. Price, 50c. Manila. 


Price, 30c. 
Pelerson’s First Class in English Composition. 


For use in Grammar and High Schools, Seminaries, and Col- 
leges. Fresh, Original, and Excellent all through. It has been 
in use for some months in many of the leading schools of the 
Country and all are enthusiastic in its praise. Cloth. 141 pp. 


Price, 35c. 
School Singing Books. 


We have at prices from 6c. to 5c. Send for full in- 
formation in regard to any of above publications. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Chicago. 





reliable aad safefor investors. No worry but draw 
interest, dividend, ani principalfrom a single purchase 
of stock. $10 a share Par value. 


$25,000 


Guaranteed Treasury’ Stock for sale at Par $10 a 
Share guaranteed by a 50 Years 3 1-2 Interest bearing 
Gold Bond, interest payable January and July by coupon at any 
bank, and the Principal paid at maturity, on surrender of stock 


and bond. 
POSITIVE FACTS 


WE are capitalized tor $100,000 under the laws of New York. 

WE are conducting business since 1808 and growing rapidly. 

WE confine our attention to wholesale COAL and ICE in N., Y. City. 

WE sell at a profit 200 TONS of ICE daily in season. 

WE sell on commission for others 20,co0 TONS of ICE, 40% profit. 

WE sell trom 200 to 500 TONS of COAL at retail, 20% profit. 

WE own reliable city REAL ESTATE tully equipped with machinery 

WE carry no accounts; all goods are sold for cash. 

WE INVITE INSPECTION and SUGGESTIONS that will profit our 
enterprise. 

OUR plant is ieputed to be the best constructed in the state. 

OUR ice dock and water-front is equipped to date. 

OUR DEBTS for machinery, equipments, and current expenses all paid. 

OUR stock will earn a DIVIDEND from 4 to 10% yearly. 

OUR stocc pay the DIVIDEND, the BOND PRINCIPAL and IN- 
TEREST. 

OUR BONDS are one of the SAFEST, BEST, atid BROADEST issued 
for INVESTOR. 

Our Bonds Will Borrow for You 50%on Demand, 

OUR BONDS are issued with the STOCK to GUARANTEE the 
INVESTOR. 

BE WISE, INVEST QUICKLY—$10 A SHARE—recommended 
SAVINGS and INVESTMENTS are seldom offered, OUR ASSETS are 
RELIABLE, 

We seek sudscriptions from the THRIFTY PROFESSORS and 


TEACHERS, Write for prospectus. Make checks and P. O. orders 
payable to, 
OFFICERS; J. “. porty of Quandt Brewing Co. 

M. E. Quandt Troy, .N. Y. 

J. } ‘O'Hare “ 


CUNSUMER’S ICE COMPANY 


Foot East Third St New York City. 
(Mention this paper.) 





New and Revised Edition. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A complete history of the various 
Political Parties, from Washington’s 
Administration to the close of the 
LVIIth Congress (1902). The work is 
written in a simple style, according to 
an analytical methed, and embodies a 
vast deal of information. A conven- 
ient, compact, and serviceable’ book 
of reference. 


JACOB HARRIS PATTON, 
M.A., Ph.D., Author. 








Over 400 pages of text, clearly printed. 
Cloth, 7 3-4 x 5 1-4 inches, $1.25. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
































































TYPEWRITERS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


A typewriter to fill all the requirements made upon 
it for school use must be a first class machine in ev 
ery respect. Only those machines that are simple 
and durable and do not get out ot order, are the ones 
to purchase for this use. It must at the same time 
be capable of great speed in order that it may be fast 
enough for the 
most speedy op- 
erator. Fox Type- 
writers unite 
these features ina 
much better sense 
than any other 
machine. They 
have the Univer- 
sal keyboard with 
two shift keys, 
Automatic Rib 
bon Movement, 
requiring no at- 
tention from the operator, 2-0z. key tension (most 
machines have 4 to 6 oz., and are unlimited as to 
speed. Fox Typewriter operators will turn out more 
work in less time, with less effort than any other op- 
erators. The following extract from a letter recently 
received is pretty conclusive evidence of their worth: 
** Having thoroughiy tested the different. makes of 
typewri ers. we are satisfied that for all purposes the 
Fox Typewriter has no equal on the market, and it 
will be used exclusively in this school in the future.” 
(Name furnished on request.) 
Special school price and catalogue on request. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


468 N. Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Central School 
Supply House 


WRITING 


Roudebush Writing Roo!.s (Rapid Vertical Style) 
RKoudebush Writing Books (Rapid Round Hand Style) 
Roudebush Writing iablets 
Roudebush ~pellers 





¢ Roudebush Rhetoric Tablets 
Roudebush Vertical Pens 
MAPS 
Politico-Relief covering every country on the globe 
GLOBES 
Terrestrial Celestial Slated 


Furniture, Anatomical Charts, school Desks, Blackboards, et 


MODELS 


Bock-Steger Anatomical Models 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: 
SCIENCE for Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physi- 
ography, Biology, Botans, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Geology, Herbarium. 
MATHEMATI: © for Written Work in Wathematics, 
Geowetrs, Ana'stical Geometry, Trigonometry, ( aleulus. 
OU ' LINES with Topics and for Sotes in U. 8. History, 
+General History, 
Rhetoric. 


tIn preparation. 


English Grammar, + Literature, 


Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. Send your lists for 
Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


Central School Supply House, 


NEW YORK. 898 Broadway. CHICAGO, 315-321 Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA, 74 N. Broad St. 
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BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING fora single term in the 
public school. 

COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” transactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 

TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 

CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 

INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 

A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 

BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required. 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations, 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and position, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





If it is the 


Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to know— 





for then you are assured and certain in your own 
mind that it is all right in every detail. Designed 
on the latest improved ideas—made of the best 
material—put together in the most workmanlike 
manner—finished in the best style known to the 
trade. For years the COLUMBIA has been at the 
top of the ladder, placed there by the untiring efforts 
of its manufacturers ; maintained there by unflag- 
ging effort to improve in every possible way. In 
the hearts of the school-room world it reigns su- 
preme with none to dispute its title of being 


Ghe Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk 
equal to sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in 
every case. Every desk warranted in every way for 
15 years. If you want absolutely the best—BUY 
THE COLUMBIA. 








MADE AT 


PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 


Factory, PIQUA, OHIO. 


Western Sales Office: 
94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 





fi 


—the Standard Visible Writer. 


There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 
OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 
notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 
many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
value to the operator. 

These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
booklet which we take pleasure in mailing free to all who 
are interested. 


THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
Buffalo, 1901. 

. The Oliver Typewriter Co., 


15st Lake St., - - Chicago, Tl., U.S. A. 
Foreign Office,42 Poultry, London, England. 
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Does the Following Interest You? 








If so, and you will sign and mail a postal card, further information will be sent you regarding the merits of 


LARNED’S HISTORY FOR READY 
REFERENCE AND TOPICAL READING 


This is a new and up-to-date work and different from anything ever published in this or any other country. It 











extends to all countries and subjects and brings history down into the current century. Furthermore, it contains just 
that information concerning events of history that one desires to know, and which cannot otherwise be obtained with- 
out referring to over Seven thousand different books; and it is told in the exact words of those his- 
torians whose writings have by common consent been accorded the highest place. It is therefore authoritative history 
of which proofs are given. 

By its system of reference, cross reference, and non-repetition the compiler is enabled to place in six volumes 
what would otherwise require a score, while the Inter Relations of History are shown as never before attempted. 

Besides the seven thousand volumes above mentioned, there are, throughout the work, specific references upon im- 
portant topics to five thousand other volumes, and, instead of history by one man, re-making it from other historians, 
it is a history taken verbatim from the best historians. 

We have made, and with increasing confidence still make this unparalleled statement that it will answer more ques- 
tions in History more authoritatively and with greater excellence in literary expression and with a greater economy of 


time than any other ten of the largest and most comprehensive encyclopedic works in the world. 


Address the Publishers 


THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., : : : Springfield, Mass. 


THE MODERN Mm forsee. 
ARITHMETIC 


Chicago. With 18 full-pave, 
By ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


and 75 text illustrations in half- 
Possesses 7 supreme qualifications that will attract the 











tone by Howard V. Brown. Cloth, 
159 pages; 35. cents. 


For the first and second grades. 
A delightful volume of Eskimo 
Stories, simply told, and in a 
graphie stule. The reading les- 
sons endeavor to illuminate cer- 
tain phases of social development, 
so that they will serve as object 








attention of advanced educators generally. _ee, 
7 TWO NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
FIRST: The spiral method, while used, is not abused. Published June, 1902. Now issued 27 thousand 
i The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer 
The books are the first to embody in practica- yauee z 
SECOND : ble form the results of recent agitation of siidinieiiiie a4 seed oy wi tg Sis Xsialiaith 
. . : ustrated with 86 plates in four colors, by Miss Corbett, 
arithmetical subjects. The Mother of the cantnaset Kavies. tor the primary grades. 
THIRD : The books are in no sense radical, though Cloth-cover in — pages ; 40 cents, 
modern in tone. A Child’s Garden of Verses 
i S ° ° By Robert L s Stevenson. 
FOURTH : This is absolutely the first series of arith- Wika season ine aie 
metics to make sane use of color in illustration. Profusely illustrated by Miss Mars and Miss Squire, with 10 
: P z full pages in colors. 12 half-tone plates and 39 drawingsin the 
The mechanical work, illustrations, etc., have | text. Cloth-cover in colors, 94 pages, 50 cents. 
FIFTH: never been equaled by any text-book on | The Canterbury Classics 


mathematical subjects. A New Series of Supplementary Readers. 
SIXTH : The paper folding exercises used to develop aj oS Sa ee 


Edited under the General Supervision 





























fractions are illustrated by superb cuts. of KATHARINE LEE BATES. Frofessor of 
—— . English Literature in Wellesley College 
The gap so long existing between the kinder- Previously issued 
SEVENTH : garten and the common school is filled with Rab and His Friends. Brown-French 25c. 
the most painstaking care by objective exer- The Gold Bug. Poe-Gildemeister 25c. 
cises in the elementary conception of number. | A New Canterbury Classic 
| ont. reer OF es Ray posed yy 
r ‘1 Yharles Dickens. Edit y.George b. 
Che first book covering Primary and Aiton State camenar of High Schools 
Elementary Grades is now Ready & for Minnesota. With a portrait of 
a seg gy seal and 9 eee 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO THE ee 
ain i psi RAND, McNALLY & CO 
,_ Wc & . 
WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO. Reeanit Sebtihons 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON BERLIN 
309-327 North Third Street, St, Louis, Mo. J 
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Graded Litcraturc 
« Readers ~ 


EDITED BY 
HARRY PRATT JUDSON, LL.D., 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, University of Chicago 
AND 
DR. IDA C, BENDER, 


Supervisor of Primary Grades in the Public Schools of Buffalo, N, ¥, 





“rom the Report of the Committee on Text- 
Books—Included in the Latest Report of the 
Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Numerous readers were furnished for examination, many of them 
iost attractive and of a high literary order, After a careful considera- 
‘on your committee selected the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
ooks of Judson and Bender’s Graded Literature Readers, published 
vy Maynard, Merrill & Co., which we considered superior to all 
thers and best adapted for our purpose. 

In selecting the above books, we postponed our final determina- 
tion until able to secure the opinion and advice of the superintendent, 
the assistant superintendents, and the supervising principals. It was 

iost gratifying to your committee to find that the selections made by 
them met with the unanimous approval of the officers of the schools, 
\We may add, with some pardonable pride, that since our action the 
books named have been introduced into the schools of many of the 
larger cities of our country, the wisdom of our selection having thus 
received a quasi indorsement. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers 


29-31-33 E. 19th St., New York City. 













































































Educational Leaf Cabinet, 
A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 
member how well these cabinets facilitated the display of Educational 
Exhibits: Columbian Exposition, 1893; Tennessee Centennial Expos- 
ition, 1897; Paris Exposition, 1900- Pan-American Exposition, 1901; 
South Carolina Inter-state and Wes+ Indian Exposition, 1901-1902. They 
are also now in use at the Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. | ’ 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. Jt isso re- 
aired by the Boards of Education of some of the largest cities in the 
Vnited States. Manufactured only by 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 





NEW and APPROVED 


TEXT-BOOKS 


WARREN’S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Revised Edition 
Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps. 
most beautiful book published 


AVERY’S DHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Still leads all others; is more extensively used 
than any other because teachers find it the best. 


MORTON'S GEOGRAPHIES 


The best series of School Geographies ever pub- 
lished. Pupils delight to study them. Teachers 
prefer them to any others. They are new, They 
are beautiful. They are RELIABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 


has taken, and holds, the first rank as TEXT-BOOKS in 
READING. Their literary excellence is of the highest 
order. Their plan is pedagogically sound. 

The New Franklin Arithmetics, Hull's Arithmetics, Hull’s 
Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Scudder’s Histories, Shaw-Backus’ 
Outlines of Literature, Hill’s Rhetoric, Williams’s Choice Litera- 
ture have ALL STOOD THE TEST OF TIME AND USE and 
are always PRONOUNCED the BEST. For terms of 
introduction address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


The 








ce CHANDLER 


Experience has proved it 


THE BEST 


Experienced People will have no other 





THERE ARE NO OTHERS TO COMPARE 


Made at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 9th Street, NEW YORK 


Factory - - - WALPOLE, MASS 
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sultation with the class teacher, devise his 
own models. Thus the work will be more 
closely related to local conditions, and 
mach diversity will result in response to 
the individual planning of the different 
instructors. - 

In the upper hal] will be found exer- 
cises illustrating the various minor con- 
structive art (raffia and cord work, weaving, 
etc.), now being introduced into primary 
classes, together with exercises in sewing 
from different grades. Other charts illus- 
trate the work in applied design in the 
primary. 

In the lower hall are shown the applied 
designs of the grammar grades. There 
are included several score of exercises 
from girls’ classes. In the making of 
these models, lessons in sewing and em- 
broidery have been closely related to ex- 
ercises in color and design. 

The bovs’ home work is representative 
of the models submitted in response to 
the effort now being made thruout the 
schoois, to induce the children to put into 
outside practice the knowledge of pro- 
cesses gained within the class room walls. 
This work, it is believed, will appeal to 
those who desire to observe in connection 
with a voluatary expression of children’s 
interests. the response made by the arts to 
the child's desire to construct and to 
decorate. 


Death of Mr. Ham. 
MontTcvatr, N. J —Mr. Charles Henry 
Ham died in Paterson on Oct. 16. He 
was born in Canterbury, N.H., in 1831, 
and became a lawyer. He was at one 
time assistant treasurer of Cook county, 
Ill.. and founded in Chicago, a school of 
minual training, and published there his 
books on manaal training and his ‘ Ten- 
Minute Sketches.”’ During the last ten 
years, after giving up his journalistic 
work on the 7rz+une, and /nter-Ocean. he 
bas labored for reform in school education, 

as a speaker, lecturer, and author. 











Did you ever see large Geographies or other 
costly books with their backs all worn off? 


WE HAVE! and it never could occur 
‘“‘HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS ” ial 


THE SCHOOL JOURN 


Here and There. 


Jacksonville, Fla., has built a new cen- 
tral grammar school that is complete in 
every way. It will accommodate 2,500 
pupils, and the building is as far as rooms, 
reception rooms, and other necessaries a 
model of neatness and comfort. The 
heating apparatus and ventilation has 
been made as perfect as possible. 

Mrs. M. L. Glenn has suggested a wise 
method of wiping out the school debt of 
Florida by using the Indian war claim 
fund for that purpose. According to the 
Florida constitution only five mills on the 
dollar can be used. in spite of any emer- 
gency such as wiped out Jacksonville by 
fire last year, for educational purposes. 
She now suggests that of the $750,000,000 
allowed on the war claim, at least $60,coo 
be given to Duval county for schools. 


LAWRENCE, KANS —Dr. Frank Strong, 
who graduated from Yale, was lately in- 
stalled as chancellor of the state univer- 
sity. In 1899 Dr. Strong was elected presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, where 
he effected a great change for the better 
in his period of three years. He hastoa 
great extent the ability of gaining the 
respect and confidence of those that are 
under his care, which circumstance in it- 
self isa sure sign of success. His position 
means extra efforts to put the university 
to the front, as he said: 

“T accept from you as representative of 
the Board of Regents of the University of 
Kansas, the trust which you place in my 
hands. I accept it with a deep sense of the 
honor and responsibility it brings. I feel 
the responsibility the more keenly because 
of what the university has done in the 
past; because he who, more than any 
other man, represents the achievements 
of the past, sits in the providence of God 
upon this platform to-day. I feel it again 
because of that other man who cannot be 


TO FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOLS 


DON’T 


Let your new books go into the hands of the children Unprotected 
when for 1 1-4 cents you can have a heavy, strong, waterproof, germproof 


Holden Book Cover 


on each book. 


had been thoroughly adopted. 


About $30.90 worth of our articles takes proper care, outside and inside, of 
about $1000.00 worth of books. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples Free 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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here. but who twice, at the critical periods 
in the history of the university, has 
stepped into the breach and given the 
best of his life to its service. All hail to 
the men of the past who by their struggles, 
their sacrifices, and their prayers, have 
made Kansas and the university what 
they are to-day.” 


Colorado News Letter. 


DENVER, CoLo.—Supt Chas. E. Chad- 
sey, of the North Side schools, has or- 
ganized a night school for boys and girls 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one. At the close of the first week 119 
had registered for work. This is the only 
night school in the city conducted under 
public school administration. Its success 
is abundantly assured already. 


An editorial note in THE SCHOOL Jour- 
NAL of October 4, stated that Mrs. Gren- 
fell was nominated by “both parties.” 
This is not quite correct, as she is not en- 
dorsed by the Republicans. ‘“ Both par- 
ties ” refers only to Democrats and Popu- 
lists. Mrs. Brandt. of Cripple Creek, is 
the nominee of the Republican party. 

The character of Mrs. Helen L. Grenfel! 
is revealed thru her dignified conduct at 
the time of the Democratic convention. 
The leaders of the party asked her to 
come to the Coliseum hall and from the 
platform declare herself a Democrat. 
This she refused to do; tho the refusal 
might have lost her the nomination. She 
has been twice nominated by the Silver 
Republicans and elected on a Fusion 
ticket. This fall the Silver Republicans 
held no convention. Here is a woman 
who is willing to go before the people on 
her merits alone. 


Pres. James H. Baker, of the State uni- 
versity and Pres, Wm. F. Slocum, of 
Colorado college. have returned from a 
vacation spent in Europe. 


if the 


P.O. Box 643 
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Dr. Eliot’s New Hampshire 
Speech. 


Following on the speech, given by Pres. 
Eliot at New Haven, comes a speech de- 
livered at Concord. The two form really 
one thought, the second logically should 
have been the first, which would have 
spared a lot of premature discussion. 
His view of the educational status in the 
light of the two speeches is by no means 
as pessimistic as his first utterance would 
lead us to suppose. He grants the im- 
mense advance made in method and 
theory, and aims to bring out the point 
that this has been more marked in the 
higher spheres of education than in the 
primary, and urges an improvement in 
the conditions of mental training that 
prevail in schools where children spend 
the first eight years of their training. He 
praises the improvements brought about 
by the elective systems in the universities, 
as having greatly raised the standard of 
scholarship and achievement. 

He comments upon the higher standard 
of attainment now required of university 
professors. Most striking of all the 
changes which he mentions is that exhib- 
ited in the professional schools of divinity, 
law, medicine and applied science, in most 
of which the whole method of instruction 
has been changed, while in the scientific 
schools the entire provision for training 
has had to be created owing to the rapid 
development of the sciences themselves. 
He dwells upon the higher education of 
women, and notes, too, increased attention 
given to physical culture and athletic 
sports. He points out, also, that the com 
parative abandonment of farm life has 
made absolutely necessary a great variety 
of outdoor sports in order to protect the 





race against bodily degeneration. 

He finds admirable gains in the second- 
ary school education, and even in the, 
primary some substantial progress, but 
he thinks the primaries have been too 
much overlooked in their treatment. 

It is no fit educational outcome in a 
century of democracy that the work in the 
elementary schools should not be provided 
for so liberally as to induce the majority 
of students to go further and to acquire 
some portion of that higher and humap- 
izing influence which makes alike for good 
citizenship and fora finer type of manhood 
and of womanhood. 


Teachers of Yesterday and To-day. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ club 
had its annual meeting and dinner at 
Hotel Brunswick on Oct. 18, President 
George H. Martin, of the Boston board of 
supervisors, in the chair. The topic for 
discussion was ‘The Schoolmaster in 
Memory and in Ideal.” 

Prof. N.S. Shaler, dean of the Laurence 
Scientific school, recited the trouble he 
had with the rules of Horace, when he 
first essayed to enter Harvard. He eulo- 
gized Prof. Agassiz, from whom he said 
he never learned anything, but who had a 
peculiar faculty of setting the student to 
discover things for himself. Professor 
Shaler said that he had met a great many 
men, and he had failed to recognize that 
they were great until afterwards. Some 
ef his best lessons were learned from 
common soldiers in the times of the Civil 
war. Aman can hardly say who are his 
teachers, for in fact he learns from all he 
meets. 


Laing’s Planetarium 


Makes the teacher’s 
efforts more effectibe. 


It solves the difficult problems relating to the Seasons, 
Day’s Length, Moon’s Phases, Eclipses, Tides, Climate, 
Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Absolutely Indispensable 


Laing’s Planetarium is one of the best instruments or 
devices to impart useful knowledge pertaining to our 
planetary system, that I have ever examined. It should 
be in every up-to-date school. You might as well send 
your man to the woods to chop wood without an 
axe as to expect a teacher to clearly impart certain knowl 
edge without the proper equipment, such as I regard this. 

Shelby, O. W.W. Skies, Pres. of Board of Education. 


Write for Descriptibe Booklet. Free. 


LAING PLANETARIUM Co., Detroit, Mich. 





Dept. G. 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalogue sent on application 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


BOSTON OFFICE 


110 Boylston Street 
M ARS READING STAND and 
REVOLVING BOOK CASE 


Solid Oak 4 Well Finished Price, $10, 





a 


So Much for So Little Astonishes All. 


Shelves, 15 x 15 in.; Adjustable Top, 14 x 18 in.; Between Shelves, 12 in ; 
Height from Floor, 121n.; Height over all, 84 in ; Shelf Room, 6 ft. Recog- 
nized all over the Civilized World unequaled as an Office or Library 
article. Over 50,000 now used by Editors, Bankers, Officials, the Profes- 
sions, and business men. Used for Reading Stand Directory Stand, 
Music Stand, Atlas Stand, Album Stand, Bible Stand, Dictionary Stand, 
Lecture Stand, Library Stand, Office stand, Revolving Case for Reference,. 
Law, Medical, and Religious Books. Just what every professional and 
business man needs for books ofreference. 

Sample, to introduce, sent knocked down in 20 Ib. pkg. for $4.50, less 
$1.00 to cover express—net $3.50, or 2for $6.00 AGENTS WANTED. 


MARSH MFG. CO., 542 Lake St., CHICAGO 


IMPROVED 
Scholar’s Companion 


PATENTED NOV. 26, 1901 


Hon.Thos. J. Kirk, Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of California. heartily en- 
dorses it as follows: “I have no hesitation in 
pronuncing it a very useful school article and 
would be glad to see the attachment on every 
public school pupil’s desk.” 


This COMPANION holds pen, pencil, eraser, 
and ruler, and keeps them from dropping to the 
floor. The Scrap Paper case keeps the desk 
neat, and floor tidy. 


For Sale by All Dealers 
COMFORT MANUFACTURING CO., Oakland, Cal. 














The Comfort Chamois 
Pen-Wiper is the best 5-cent 
Pen-Wiper made. 








Rev. S. M. Crothers, of Cambridge, 
spoke of the “seamy side” of the teacher’s : 





The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs 


School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 
Windows and Lighting. Hat-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 
Bridgeport High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Plannin 
and Construction of Schoothouses. City School Buildings on Restrict 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers 


i) 
> 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


NEW YORK, 











a — 


Paul's Astor (oak) Library, N. a 16 








, oxtra set, 54x 9 in. 


Found at Last 


PAUL’S SAFETY INKS 


m.. adopted by all U. 8. Government Depart- 
nts. 

Do you know we will deliver 1 Astor Library, 
No 16, extra set, with No. 2. illed, Automatic 
Safety Ink Wells, 1 Fluid and 1 Crimson, $1.00. 


SAFETY BOTTLE and INh CO., 
Jersey City, N. J 
New York City 





BRANCHES : 














- Chicago. 
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| 
profession, and he hinted at some of the | 
teacher's besetting sins. The old school. | E FABER 
master, a pedant, took himself too seri | e bad 
ously, and the idea that he was the seat of | 
LEAD PENCILS, 
PENHOLDERS, 


a certain fixed amount of knowledge and | 
authority made him a tyrant. But the | 
schoolmaster of today is much more a/| 
man of action, thought, initiative, and is a/ COLORED PENCILS 
’ 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
d d d d k 1 d Etc., Etc., 
minded and ready to accept knowledge | 
from any source. a = et FOR SCHOOL USE. 
present achievement, he always reaches 
forward for something better. So he EBERHARD FABER, - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York. 


new type of instructor of youth. This is | 
keeps in touch with the best schools in all | 





owing primarily to the influx of the scien. 

tific spirit. 
Supt. Robert C. Metcalf, of Winchester, | 

said that the ideal schoolmaster is open- | 





lands. | 
The most hopeful movement that has | INCORPORATED 1851. 
been started for years is that of making 
a> Je Se 


the school an educational center. The 
school buildings are used out of school 


hours and in vacations ror ores areas ot The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


mar school extension courses. Every} 

school in this state should have such a} of Springfield, Mass., 

use and should be presided over by a/| : : ‘ ats 

master who should be a sort of high priest | Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 


of his district. This in a measure would | 4 
become a great industrial school. | options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 


Dr. John Tetlow, head master of the | most ample protection to the policy-holder. - ° ° ° 
Girls’ High and Latinschools, was chosen | 
president for the coming year, and Herbert s= se se 
L. Morse, of the Lyman school, East! GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 


Boston, secretary and treasurer 
Superintendents’ Conference. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—A very important ed- | 
ucational meeting will be held here in the | TH E ms AWTH 0 RN FE READ E R 
Hall of Representatives on November 12, | 


13, and 14, at which all the county superin. | : 
tendents will be present. Secretary Wal- Adopted in all the Boroughs of Greater New York, and in Philadel- 


lace Buttrick, of the general education : 
board, as well as other prominent men con- phia, Boston, Lynn, Mass., Portland, Me., Jersey City, N. } A 


nected with education are expected, and ; 
no doubt the effects of the conference will Miss Isabel Lawrence, Superintendent of the Training Department State 


be far-reaching. Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn., says : 


f thi f : 
ore Pere Se Soe eeeeeenes abe ‘*If I were a multimillionaire, I would keep the presses busy until every 


I. The organization of astate associa- ' ips : 
don of c oanar superiatendents. ne child in the United States had the Hawthorne -First Reader for 
is very own.”’ 


II. The organization of district associa- 
tions of county superintendents. 


III A full di i f the educational 
candiiens end eats of poor neuniy ia | G LOBE SC ny OO a BOOK CO MPA N ¥, 


North Carolina. 
IV. A conference as to ways and means 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tr ke Miaciemge sl Uanae abort: the! 

school law and needful changes therein. The Value of a Map depends upon whether 
THE you can rely on it. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Maps possess value. 

Our folder, ‘‘The Value of a Map,”’ will tell you 

| why. Send for it, also map catalogue, and mention 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - . . New York Citv. 





For Circulars, terms, etc., address 











Craig Keyless Locks 











The IDEAL LOCK for 


HIGH SCHOOL LOCKERS Keli J. M. OLCOTT & COMPANY, g 


} 63 Fifth Ave., 167-169 Fifth Ave., 
Laboratory and Drawing Desks NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
NO KEYS. NO DIAL. 





3000 in Chicago High Schools alone. Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing § + 


wwonjsicetie — GILLOTT’S «= 1089, SEMYSLANT PEN, 


1300 in Rochester, N. Y. . 
d is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
requiremeuts in teaching writing. Its action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


Detroit and Baltimore High Schools, jogepH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
largest Universities, Y. M. C. A.’s, etc., in 


the country, large users of Craig Locks. | 4 & & ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM #4 # # 


50,000 IN USE TO-DAY, |" We publish a large collection of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
Z of — quality and permanent value. Ai L “AKtH#NFROMTHE ORIGINAL PA NTINOS. 
Our Catalogue tells all about it. | New catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval te 
teachers upon receipt of a guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 
week. We offer special discounts. _ ' 
Our new illustrated leaflet ‘‘ Animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures for High schools are 
mailed free on application. 








CRAIG KEYLESS LOCK CO.,|BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK. 
548 N. Halsted Street, CHICAGO, ILL. FINE ART PUBLISHERS, 
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Here and There. 


ItHAcA, N. Y.—Prof. C. E. Bennett, of 
the Latin department of Cornell, will take 
charge of a similar department at the 
University of California Summer School. 
Professor Rolfe, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, takes his place, and it is 
thought Professor Bennett may remain in 
California. 


Jackson, Miss.—State Superintendent 
Whitfield has issued the statement that 
there has been an increase in the state of 
educable children of over seven per cent. 
There are 630,649 children of school age 
of whom scarcely 75,000 belong to cities 
and towns or separate school districts, 
leaving a large remainder for country 
schools. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The compulsory edu- 
cation law passed by the last legislature 
will very soon go into effect in this city 
There have been a large number of appli- 
cations for positions as attendance officer, 
twelve of whom may be appointed. Both 
men and women are eligible. 





SPENCERIAN 


SCHOOL PENS- 


and 
3 other Standard Brands 


PERRY4CO.ECLECTIC 
Williams and Rogers. 


fared 
to School Teachers— 





HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks = 











Design 
Perfect in Construction 
inis 


Noiseless in Operation. 


Write for Circulars and Price List. Liberal 


Terms to Agents. 














BRAIN WORKERS USE AND COMMEND 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention as well as the relief of mental 
and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness, 
and all weaknesses resulting irom excessive brain 
work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. Vital- 
ized Phosphites is an essential food permanently 
strengthening, not stimulating the brain and 
nerves. It is not a secret or patent medicine. 
The formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by 
leading physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


EGH G, 56 West 25th St., 
e 


7 New York. 
Sw Irnot souna at ruggtsts, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for coldin the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not con- 
tain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 





Ze 


Sa 














SEAT WORK 


For Hand and Eye Training. 


This is a new box of Busy Work. It consists of 25 strong envelopes, each contain- 


ing a card with outline pictures on one side and with the other side divided into sections 
by dotted lines. The cards are to be cut on the lines by the teacher and given to the 
children to re-form the pictures, which are also printed on the front of the envelopes. 








SPENGERIAN PEN GO 
34q Broadway New York, 





Se ge 





est i 


Concentrated Efficiency 
THAT Is THE Key Note oF 


THE CHICAGO 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE, 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exclusive good features, of which there are 
many. Our priated matter detai!lsthem. Send 
for it, or send $35 to-day for a machine on ten 
days’ trial. If you are not satistied we return 

‘ourmoney. But we aresure of your satisfac- 

ton, and if you have ever purchased $100 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
the makers, 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE Co,, 
124 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - - - 


New York. 


One box is sufficient for 25 children. 
Price, per box, $1.00. 





Springfield, Mass. 


Philadelphia. Atlanta. San Francisce. 


Kindergarten. Review is now only $1.00 a year. 


APPARATUS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF PHYSICS 


We are now selling the Crowell Cabinet No. 1 (500 
now in use); the Crowell Cabinet No. 2, 8 less ex- 
pensive but complete equipment; the Regents’ Set, 
planned especially for the New York course; also a 
complete Electrical Outfit. 

Sales of the Crowell Cabinet for August averaged one 


a day. 

Ready October 1, the Columbia Program Clock, 
constructed on an entirely new plan; simp'e and inex- 
pensive. Write for circular. : 

Columbia Micrometer, measures to one halfinck 
by thousandths. As good asthe best. Guaranteed ac- 
curate. Price, $2.90 ; ; 

Get our prices on Chemicals, Chemical Glassware, 
Manual Training Supplies, Pictures and Casts for Dec- 
oration, and General Supplies. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Eastern Ofice: Hamilton, N Y. &% Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE QOWEL , ORY ['44by,, cer0ae 
Py jou SUPPLY 


ABOF 


FOR 





Write for Catalogue. 





ae ee) Dee Dp ©} Of ov. BE OB. | 


The Directors of the Correspondence Institute of America have decided to award a limited number of Free 
Tuition Contracts, in the following courses fur home study: 
Illustrating, Caricatuie, Ad-Writing, Journalism, Proofreading.Stenography.Bookkeep- 


ing, Practical Electricity, and Electrical Engineering (including Anterior Wiring and 
Lighting; Electric Railways and Telephone and Telegraph Engineering). = tk 
No Tuition Fee will be required until our institution has educated you anu secured ior youa positions Write 


for Free Tuition Contract, and mention the course which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, BOX 690 . SCRANTON, PA. 











READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THe ScHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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Sistine Madonna. 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, THE PERRY PICTURES, 


Only a Penny. Gold Medal, Paris K-xposition. 


Send at once. Do not wait for the December rush. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT PAINTINGS. 


For 25 Cents. For 50 Cents. 
Any two setsin first column, 
od eleven Perry Pictures, Extra 
1Ze. 


25 Art Subjects 
or 25 Madonnas 
or 25 On Lite of Christ 
or 25 Landscapes 
or 25 Dogs, Kittens, and Horses 
or 2) Famous Men 
or 25 Authorsand Poets 
or 25 For Children 
or .8 Pictures in Colors 
or 5 Extra Size /10 x 12) 
or Art Booklet Madonnas. 
Each setin a Portfolio. 
A Choice Holiday Gift. 


For $1.00. 


Our beautifo) 1902 Christmas 
Set No.1, 120 pictures. No two 
alike. Or Christmas Set No. 2. 
12v pictures, allin the New Boston 
Edition. No two alike. Or 120 
Perry Pictures, your own selec- 


tion from 2,000 subjects. 
Or these pictures. 54 by 8, may be ordered assorted as desired at 
for 25ormore. Postpaid. 120 for $1.00. ONE CENT EACH 
Send two two-cent stamps for New Catalog with 1,000 miniature illustrations. 


Beware of Inferior Imitations. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, warB¢inidiass. 


146 Fifth Ave., New York. Tremont Temple, Boston. 





Speech is (Free) Silver. 

Booker T. Washington, according to 
the Philadelphia Ledger, recently told a 
gathering of negroes that one of the great 
faults of his race was a disposition to ex 
hibit knowledge under any and all circum- 
stances, and asserted that until the negro 
learned not to display his vanity he was 
useless in any confidential capacity. By 
way of illustration he told a story which, 
he said, might be or might not be apoc 
ryphal, but which was good enough to 
be true. General Sherman had been told 
that the soldiers of a negro regiment in his 
command were very lax when on sentry 


duty, and showed a fondness for passing seea heah—yo’ can go fru th’ whole 


done say that nobody can get pas’ me 
wifout sayin’ ‘ Cambridge !’” 


A Lighthouse on Land. 


There is at least one lighthouse in the 
world that is not placed on any mariner’s 
chart. It is away out on the Arizona 


dulge their power todo so. To ascertain 
if this was so, he muffled himself one 
night in a cloak and tried to get pasta 
black sentry. After the “Who goes 
there?” the “A friend,” and the “ Ad- 
vance, friend, and give the countersign,” 
had been exchanged, Sherman replied: 


“ Roxbury!” desert, and marks the spot where a well 
‘** No, sah!” was the polite but firm re- supplies pure, fresh water to travelers. It 
sponse. is the only place where water may be had 
“Medford!” for forty-five miles to the eastward and for 
‘No, sah!” at least thirty miles in any other direction. 


The “house” consists of a tall cotten- 
wood pole, to the top of which a lantern 
is hoisted every night. The light can be 
seen for miles across the plain in every 


“ Charleston!” Sherman next tried. ' 
“No, sah! No, sah!” said the negro 
determinedly. Then he added: “ Now, 














doubtful persons thru the lines just to in- blamed joggrafy; but Massa Sherman he direction. 
f i 5 THE ° 
— a Popular Sci Month! 
r Bg opular ocience Moniniy 
i ma 
- a ; 
2 | Especially important in free public libraries.—J. S. 
f EE ~ Billings, Director of the Consolidated Libraries, New 
s& 2 | York City 
— £ ork City. 
2 ; The latest and best in a most attractive form.—Robert 
H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, Cornell Uni- 
se versity 
z ~ Ae ° 
4 ’:é y It has done more for the diffusion of scientific in- 
c~ bg = formation in this country, during the past twenty-five 
ae : years, than any other one agency.—George M. Stern- 
tel berg, Surgeon-General, U. S. A. 
tg es : . ii 
«° a The most instructive and most enjoyable scientific 
= B35 5 journal which I have seen anywhere, here or abroad.— 
o o- J Hugo Munsterberg, Professor of Psychology, Harvard 
* oe “5 9 University. é} 
ry 3 0 It has had few rivals and no equal in the educative 
4 3 2 service it has done for the American people. A com- 
> Poa cry plete set of the volumes thus far published is both a 
os N history of science for the period covered and at the 
ie B same time a pretty complete cyclopedia of natural 
e “2.8 3 science. There is nothing to fill its place, and to carry 
7 Ss - it on is a benefaction to the public.—W. T. Harris, U. 
= 22 8 S. Commissioner of Education. 
is <“o S 
= ss § 
\F ee) 4 = 
he ge 2@—-The MONTHLY will be sent to new subscribers for six 
>) 4 © ast q months for One Dollar which may be sent at the risk of the pub- 
ales : lishers. 
vv x 
2 . E 77 . Single numbers, 30 cts. - Yearly subscription, $3.00 
> & Ss 
] 
5; 3 THE SCIENCE PRESS. 
\s = my & Garrison-on-Hudson, ” 41 North Queen St., 
Zz 3 oe ¥e Lancaster, Pa. 
< SUB-STATION 84: NEW YORK 
\ s 
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EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


These Crayons contain a superior qaality of material and are specially adapted for Artis- 
tic colored work. They are highly recommended for Colored Mar-Drawing, Checking, etc., 
and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way more desirable than Wa*er or 
Oil Paints. 

They are manufactured in round shape 3 1-2 inches in length,and are paper-covered. 








2701 WHITE 2702 YELLOW 2704 ORANGE 2798 GREEN 

2708 2710 BLUE 2712 RED 2714 BROWN 

2°16 VIOLET 2717 BRICK RED 2718 BLUE 2720 BLACK 

2:25 TERRASIENNA 2731 BROWN 2745 GREEN 

PUT UP SIX IN A BOX 
Assorted Colors as may be desired » TRADE No. 1700 
PUT UP TWELVE IN A BOX 

Assorted colors as may be desired = IRADE No. 1701 


A highly finished Nickel Holder is furnished with each bor, which permits the use of the entire crayon. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 377-379 Broadway, NEW YORK. 






















Liberal Pay for Information 


If you know where and when goods in my tine 
will be purchased, write tome. J pay ltberally for 
information, 


$20 per Month in Addition to Your 
Salary can easily be made by acting as my cor- 
respondent and using your spare time in accord- 
ance with my suggestions. 








This Coupon is good for $5.00. For 
81 with this co:pon J will send you (transporta- 
tion charges prepaid by me) a $5.00 reversible 
map of U. 8. and World, 47xs7 inches in size, with 
a gross of myschool pens or a gallon of best guar- 
anteed ink, as preferred (either of which is worth 
$1.0). This exceedingly liberal offer s made to 
introduce the goods. : 





This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. 
For 25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one- 
month or ten-month report cards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to introduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
No. 4—Physical and Science Apparatus. 
No 6—Kindergarten Goods, 
No. 15—Schoo! Supplies—Books and Apparatus. 
No. 17—School and Office Furniture. 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 
T177-179 Monroe St., Chicago. 





NEW YORK 















Fifty, two-cent stamps sent us before Jan. 1, 
1908, will secure THt KDUCATOR one year (a 4°- 
page, profusely illustrated, Dollar Method Paper 
for teachers), [TRE WorLD’s REVixw one year. 


THE GREATEST OFFER 


(a 16-page Weekly Current Topic paper), and 
a full series of our Bosy Seat Work, 5 complete 


PAV 


YOU EVER HEARD OF! 
subjects. Total value $2.50. For 25 cents addi- 
tional we will send you The Normal a 
ess, 


and Teachers’ World for one year. 
WORLD'S REVIEW, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, V.Y. 





"A VALVABLEs “20th Century Limited” 


A train for 


XMAS PRESENT busy people Saves a Day 


You can transact a half day’s business in Chicago and get to New York next 
morning in time for a full day’s business in that city—and vice versa. 


i If there is any truth in the old adage—‘'Time is money’’—the service of the 
e **20th Century Limited” will make it good. 


Five Sumptuous Cars—affording all the conveniences of the leading hotels, 








This is not a worthiess toy, but a practical mechanical Leaves Chicago, daily, 12:30 P. M.—Arrives New York, 9:30 next morning 


epparatos, simple yet perfect in construction ; an instrument Leaves New York, daily, 2:45 P. M.—Arrives Chicago, 9:45 next morning 
that will enable anyone to draw what would otherwise re- e s 

quire a tedious course of instruction and much practice, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
The Art of Drawing with Pen, Pencil, Crayon, India and New York Central R. R. 


Ink or in Colors. 
For “ Book of Trains,” or information about travel over the Lake Shore, 
Photographs, Drawings, Engravings, Maps, Ornamental address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Designs, Fancy Letters, Monograms, &c. 
may be enlarged. or made the same size as the copy. with absolute 
accuracy, 








SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


ve 1t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
SEAS SU Tye ; Epuca1ionaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
ram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 
WALTER E. DUNN, - . 


267 Ege Ave., JERSEY CITY. N. de, E. L. KELLOGG & CO.,_ = = 61 E. 9th Street, New York 
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A Test Experiment. 


Peculiar Power Possessed by a New Medicine. 


Of new discoveries there is no end, but 
one of the most recent, most remarkable, 
and one which will prove invaluable to 
thousands of or is a discovery which 


it is believed will take the place of all 
other remedies for the cure of those com- 
mon and obstinate diseases, dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles. This discovery isnot a 
loudly-advertised, secret patent medicine, 
but is a scientific combination of whole- 
some, perfectly harmless, vegetable es- 
sences,fruit salts,pure pepsin,and bismuth. 

These remedies are combined in lozenge 
form, pleasant to take, and will preserve 
their good qualities indefinitely, whereas 
all liquid medicines rapidly lose whatever 
good qualities they may have had as soon 
as uncorked and exposed to the air. 

This preparation is called Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets and it is claimed that 
one of these tablets or lozenges will digest 
from 3¢0 to 3,000 times its own weight of 
meat, eggs, and other wholesome food. 
And this claim has been proven by actual 
experiments in the following manner: A 
hard boiled egg cut into small pieces was 
placed in a bottle containing warm water 
heated to ninety-eight degrees (or blood 
heat); one of these Tablets was then 
placed in the bottle and the proper tem- 
perature maintained for three hours and a 
half, at the end of which time ¢he egg was 
as completely digested as tt would have 
bcen ina healthy stomach. This experi- 
ment was undertaken to demonstrate that 
what it would doin the bottleit would also 
do in the stomach, hence, its unquestiona- 
ble value in the cure of dyspepsia and 
weak digestion. Very few people are free 
from some form of indigestion, butscarcely 
two will have the same symptoms. Some 
will suffer most from distress after eating, 
bloating from gas in the stomach and bow- 


els, others have acid dyspepsia or heart- | 


burn, others palpitation or headaches, 
sleeplessness, pains in chest and under 
shoulder-blades, extreme nervousness, as 


in nervous dyspepsia, but they all have | 


same cause, failure to properly digest what 
is eaten. The stomach must have rest and 
assistance, and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets give it doth, by digesting the food for 
it, and in a short time it is restored to its 
normal action and vigor. At same time 
the Tablets are so harmless that a child 
can take them with benefit This new prep- 
aration has already made many para @ 
ing cures, as for instance, the following: 
After using only one package of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets I have received such 
great and unexpected benefit that I wish 
to express my sincere gratitude. In fact, 
it has been six months since I took the 
package and I have not had one particle 
of distress or difficulty since. And allthis 
in the face of the fact that the best doc- 
tors I consulted told me my case was 
Chronic Dyspepsia and absolutely incura- 
ble as I had suffered twenty-five years. 1 


distributed halt a dozen packages among 

my friends here, who are very anxious to 

try this remedv. Mrs. SARAH A. SKEELS 
Lynnville, Jaspar Co., Mo. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by drug- 
gists ev-rywhere at 50c. for full-sized packages 


| Literary Notes. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Magazine 
contains series of articles,artistic and prac- 
tical, on architecture and internal fittings, 
applicable to private and public buildings, 
These papers will prove very serviceable 
to school boards that may be thinking of 
building, and will be eminently beneficial 
from an educational point to industrial 
and other scholars. The art notes and 
scientific papers are short articles of cur- 
rent interest. (W. T. Comstock, New 
York. $2.00 per year.) 


To the lover of art, fine and applied, 7he 
International Studio offers a varied an 
interesting assortment. The studies by 
Josef Israels give us glimpses of the re- 
vival of Dutch Art in “still life,” for whieh 
the old Dutch school is famous. Some of 
the beautiful designs shown at the Turin 
exhibition are reproduced, as well as a 
number of those exhibited at the national 
competition of the schools of art at South 
Kensington. ‘“‘American Press IIlustrat 
ors” and “Studio Talk” are attractive 
reading. (John Lane, New York.) 


Birds and Nature ‘sufficiently tells its 
story by its title. The illustrations are re- 
produced by color photography. So far 
over 5co of thesecolored illustrations have 
been produced in natural colors. Sets may 
be obtained eee of nature of the pub- 
lisher, A. W. Mumford, Chicago. 


Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Company an- 
nounce the publication of a novel entitled 
One’s Womenkind by Mr. Louis Zangwill, 
that shows remarkable strength and dex- 
terity of handling. 

Hidden Manna, a romance by A. J. 
Dawson, will shortly be published by 
them. ‘Che scenes are laid in Morocco, 
and are laden with the true spirit of ad- 
venture, and a keensense of humor; while 
the accuracy of local coloring and descrip- 
tion lend a charm to the story. 


The October issue of Mastersin Art 
contains excellent illustrated monographs 
of Hogarth,one of the most original of 
English painters. He may be called a 
painter-moralist, for each one of his pic- 
tures teems with intention and observa- 
tion, and the veriest detail has its mean- 
ing. The selections of reproductions given 
are typical of his work, and are excellent 
in distinctness, with description of each 
of the plates. Beside these descriptions 
we have interesting sketches, by various 
well-known writers, of Hogarth the map, 
and Hogarth the painter. Bates & Guild 
| Company, publishers, Boston. 





| G. P, Putnam’s sons are offering some 
| very interesting works soon to be pub- 
|lished. ‘‘ Deeps of Deliverance,” by Fred- 
| eric Van Eeden, the most distinguished of 
| Dutch writers, translated by Margaret 
Robinson, traces the evolution of the soul 
of a woman with daring realism, but a 
realism marked always by a moral signifi- 
cance. The series of historical works by 
Zenaide A. Ragozin, which have already 
a rich demand, will be enlarged by a his- 
tory of “ Chaldea,” next year to be fol- 
lowed by a life of Peter the Great. The 
works of Mr. J. J. Jusserand, recently ap- 
pointed ambassador at Washington by the 
French republic, a distinguished man of 
letters, are published by this firm. His 
greatest work, “A Literary History of the 
English People,” is merely one among 
many others 


The School Physiology Journal, Boston, 
for October has matter of importance for 
the teacher in presenting this question. 
Miss Lloyd presents a scheme for teach- 
ing temperance physiology in rural schools. 
Replies from over fifty-nine counties re- 
ceived by the New York state committee 
show that the study is in these districts 
successful. Topics are given and lessons 
worked out on Sleeping, Eatirg, and the 





special senses. Mr. R. Hercod briefly 
reviews the systems in vogue in the United 
Stat.s, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and elsewhere, emphasizing the 
good points in each, and not failing to 
show the fatal defect in this instruction 
in countries where moderation or absti- 
nence from distilled liquors only is taught. 


The American Sports Company, New 
York, have under the title of the Spalding 
Athletic Library published several books 
on sports which are recognized as stand- 
ard authorities, and their list should be 
kept on hand in every school. One of the 
best books ever published on indoor 


d| games is that by A.M. Chesley, Spa/d- 


enge’s Athletic Library, No. 159. The book 
is divided into several parts: simple games 
for large numbers, racing games, games 
for a few, other games and athletic feats, 
and oat bag games. The choice of the 
best games out of nearly 5co examired by 
Mr. Chesley are here found. Two other 
of their publications might be mentioned : 
Ten Minutes’ Exercise for Busy Men, by 
Dr. Luther Gulick, and the works of Pro- 
fessor Warman, forming an entire course 
in physical training. 


President William DeWitt Hyde, of 
Bowdoin college, opens the November 
Atlantic with an impressive discussion of 
“ The New Ethics.” This issue contains 
other valuable sociologic and economic es- 
says by well-known writers. Brilliant pa- 
pers and sketches are Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler’s “Things Human;” William 
Everett’s “A Possible Glimpse of Dr. 
Johnson;” Mary Austin’s “ Jimville, A 
Bret Harte Town;” and the last of Mrs. 
Pennell’s appetizing accounts of “My 
Cookery Books.” In fiction, the number 











Free to Everyone. 
A Priceless Book Sent Free for the Asking. 


‘‘ There be books and books,” some edi- 
fying, others entertaining, and still others 
instructive. The average man is so busily 
engaged in the labor of money-making 
that he has little time and less inclination 
for books which instruct; hence, when he 
feels out of sorts, either he gives no heed 
to Nature’s warning or he consults a phy- 
sician at an expense which a little knowl- 
edge would have enabled him to avoid. 
There is probably no complaint upon 
which the public is so little informed as 
hemorrhoids or piles; this little book tells 
all about their nature, cause, and cure; it 
treats of the different forms of blind, bleed- 
ing, itching, and protruding piles, de- 
scribes their symptoms and points the 
way to acure so simple and inexpensive 
that anyone can understand and apply. 
The importance of promptness and thor- 
oughness is vital, for the disease will not 
cure itself, and Nature, alone, unaided, 
will not accomplish a cure, while the con- 
sequences are too painful for detailed de- 
scription. You are told how piles origi- 
nate, the reason for their appearance usu- 
ally being that some of the rules of correct 
living have been violated, and (what is 
more to the point) how you may rid your- 
self of this bane of human existence. All 
affections of the rectum are treated in sim- 
ple, plain language, so that all may under- 
stand and learn how the cause may be re- 
moved. Many people suffer from piles, 
because, after trying the numerous lotions, 
ointments, and salves that are on the mar- 
ket, without relief, they come to the con- 
clusion that a surgical operation is the only 
thing left to try, and, rather than submit 
to the shock and risk to life of an opera- 
tion, prefer to suffer on. This little book 
tells how this may be avoided and a cure 
be effected without pain, inconvenience, 
or detention from business. Write your 
name and address plainly on a postal card, 
mail to the Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, 
Mich., and you will receive the book by 
return mail, 
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FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 
of “The School Journal” 
good for November. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 lbs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P.0. Box 289 NEW YORK, 











ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and [ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 
Centrally located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 
Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


(Opp. Grace Church) 








Ouas. Leiau, Manager. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Official outfitters to the leading colleges, school: 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


Spalding’s Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
qnality and are recognized as such by all the leading 
organizations controlling sports, be bad invariably 
adopt - palding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Officias 
In:ercollegiate Foot Bali, Officiai Gaelic and Associ- 
ation Fout Balls Official Basket Ball, Official Indoor 
Base Bail, Official Po1o Ball, Otficial Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist upon getting Spalding's goods and refuse to 
accept anything that is offered as “Just as good ar 
Spalding’s.” 








Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods mailed 
Sree to any address, 


A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Baltimore, Buffalo. 


i ; FOR 
INERAL SET $3.00 1.75 


¢ . 

Common Minerals’’ 0.60 

LESS THAN HALF-PRICE 
SPELL GER Sse ee 
ROX HOPPING - New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
S62 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 








READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tlening Tae ScHooL JouRNAL when com 
municating with advertisers, 





contains George S. Wasson’s ‘ Evenings 
at Simeon’s Store; Mary Tracy Earle’s 
“To-morrow’s Child; ” and Laura Spencer 
Porter’s “ Sally.” Poetry is furnished by 
Hartley Alexander, Arthur Ketchum, and 
John lemme Piatt. The Contributor’s 
Club completes a brilliant number. 


The Avena for November is preémi- 
nently a ‘‘reform” number, as witness 
“ Needed Political Reforms,” “ Desirable 
Reforms in Motherhood.” There are two 
articles on the president, ‘‘ The President 
and the Trusts,” and *‘ Personal Power of 
the President.” B.O. Flower contributes 
the third of his papers on “‘ The Divine 
Quest.” The president of the Mormon 
church describes the “ Real Origin of 
American Polygamy.” “The Home 
Across the Way” is an occult story by 
Laura N. Eldridge. ‘Topics of the 
Times” and the book reviews are excel- 
lent, as usual (The Alliance Pub. Co., New 
York. $2.50 a year.) 


A new volume of the Century Magazine 
begins with the November number. It 
presents a page new both as to type and 
size of letter press. The readers will 
appreciate the beauty and clearness of the 
new typography as well as the high qual- 
ity of the colored cover by Adamson and 
the seven pictures in color by Maxfield 
Parrish originally made in color for the 
series on “ The Great Southwest.” These 
pictures will be examined with interest by 
lovers of the art as showing what may be 
done with modern methods of color 
printing. 

As to the contents of this number, too 
much can scarcely be said. Two serials 
begin in it: ‘The YeHow Van,” by 
Richard Whiteing, and ‘A Forsaken 
Temple,” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, and 
there are several short stories. A subject 
of interest to everybody is treated by 
George Buchanan Fife in “ The So Called 
Beef Trust.” In a finely illustrated ar- 
ticle on “The Prolog of the American 
Revolution,” Prof. Justin H. Smith de 
scribes the Canadian campaigns of Mont 
gomery and Benedict Arnold. There are 
many other features of interest. 


The Outlook for November has several 
notable articles, with excellent illustra- 
tions. Among these we notice specially 
the first of a series of twelve papers by 
Hon. John D. Long, on “The New Amer- 
ican Navy”: “ The Russian and Polish 
Jew in New York,” by Edward A. Steiner, 
with original photographs—one of a series 
of articles in which the author is tracing 
the life and career of immigrants of differ- 
ent races after they aresettledin America; 
‘An Artist’s Impressions of Malta,” by 
Mr. E. C. Peixotto, accompanied by 
several drawings by this artist; an article 
by Mr. Clifton Johnson on Tuskegee, con- 
sidered as a typical Alabama town, with 
many pictures full of human interest; a 
charmingly illustrated article on ‘The 
Growth of the Oak,” by Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, one of his series of three 
biographies; and a paper on Tschaikow- 
sky, by Mr. D. G. Mason. 


Messrs. Harper and Bros. have added 
some valuable books to their school 
library collection, among which the fol- 
lowing may chiefly be noted as instructive 
ard entertaining. 

‘The Story of the Rhinegold,” by Miss 
A. Chapin, transports its readers to the 
wonderland of Wagner with its interesting 
accounts of Wotan, Siegfried, and 
Brunnehilde. ‘ The Maid-at-Arms,” and 
‘ Outdoorland,” by R. W. Chambers are 
both very interesting and instruct:ve. ‘Ihe 
former speaks of the revolutionary and 





”» PISO’S CURE FOR ., 
$8 URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS a 
Best bh oO 


Cough Syrup. Tastes Good Ose 7 


i) in time. Sold by druggists. 


. 4 
“ CONSUMPTION % 





Noenol 
Constable K3Co 


AUTUMN, 1902. 


Women’s Wear. 


Faced Cloths, Zibelines, Panne Cloths. 
Fancy Tweeds, Cheviots, and 
Zibeline Mixtures. 

New Designs. 


Men’s Wear. 


Suitings, Trouserings, Overcoatings, 
Paddock Cloths, Whipcords and Coverts. 


Broadouy K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


Pears 


Few people know the 
comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 





Have you used Pears’ 
soap? 


Sold all over the world. 


HUMAN SKELETONS 
mp, and ANATOMICAL MODELS 


Complete catalogue. 187 PP. 
illustrated, sent for 6 cents in 
m+ stamps. 
Specify Catalogue °02-’03. 
CHARLES H. WARD 
45-47 Mt. Hope Ave.. 
; ROCHESTER, ¥, Y. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions oi Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New Yor 


WHAT IS SCHAPIROCRAPH ? 
THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly 
multicopies anything written with pen 
and type r* tor, also music, drawings, ote 
One original gives 150 copies BLAO 
ink in I5 minutes. Avoids: Stencil, 
washing, delays, and expensive supplies, 
Price, complete cap-size outfit, Bs.00 
aste years. Sent on 5 days’ free trial 
without deposit. 


| THE A. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CoO., 265 Broadway, New York 
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@eCLINTON SAFETY PIN: 















For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 


NO OTHER ‘“‘JUST AS GOOD.” 

Made of specially tempered wire, does not bend; 
sharp point, easily penetrates, guarded cvil, can- 
net catch in fabric; made in nine sizes, from 
inch to 4% inches; finished in nickel and: bla 
enamel. Send 6c. for an assorted card of Clinton 
Safety Pins and let them demonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 

















Highest Praise 
From an Authority. 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D. the gifted author 
of Tokology, Kareyza and other noted health 
books, and an authority on healthful foods, says: 





a preparation which is manufactured by the 
Franklin Mills Co., Loc kport, N. Y., meets ‘a de- 
mand for food adapted to the relief of constipa- 
tion. It is equally good for the use of dyspeptics 
and those who are 
nervously debilitat- 
ed. It is rich in 
nitrogenous and 
phosphatic elements 
of the wheat, and 
being highly nour- 
ishing, strengthens 
the nerve system 
which presides over 
the organs of diges- 
tion. For some 
stomachs in a dis- 
highly 





















preferable to crack- 
ed wheat or rolled 
oats, being more 
. delicate than either. 
It is invaluable for children, especially when 
they are first weaned.” : 
Mothers take this eminent physician's advice 
and try it. 





If your grocer does not have it, send us his name and | 


your order—we will see that you are supplied, 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. | 





CATALOGS 


Kellogge’s Teachers’ Catalog. Lists 
Teachers’ Periodicals, supplementary Reading 
«8, Books on Pedagogy, Teachers’ Libraries, 
School Libraries. School Singing Books, Kinder- 
garten Goods, Stencils, Helps and Aids for 
Teachers. Justrevised. Sent free. 


Kellogg’s School Entertainment 
Catalog. New edition adds 150 new books to 
our former excellent list of Drills, Marches, 
Dialogs, “ong Books. Special Day Entertain- 
ments, Recitations, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 


— ANDREWS 
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FURNISHING CO. 
\4 . 
9 westi8"sr, “ MEW YORK 








feudal times of our history, the latter tells 
of animal and insect and tree in simple 
and amusing style, so that the child is 
completely entertained, and little suspects 
how he is being instructed in natural his- 
tory. The “ New Young People’s Series,” 
consists of narrative stories ; and history, 
travel, and anecdote are pleasingly re- 
lated by Abbott, Bonner, Knox, and 
Munroe. 

Their Encyclopedia of U. S. History 
from 458 to 1902 A. D., besides numerous 
maps, illustrations, and facsimiles of docu- 
ments, contains all the 1mportant orations 
and essays that have had a vital influence 
on the development of the United States, 


Why Is the Sky Blue? 


Scientists are questioning today the 
opinion put forth by Tyndall as an answer 
to the above question. He said, “ Because 
there is a predominance of the smaller 
waves of light, which are blue, reflected 
from the minute corpuscles in the atmos- 
phere.” But it must be remembered that 
the air is not blue, otherwise pure white 
light would not come. A cloud looks 
white, its corpuscles of vapor are large 
enough to throw back light waves of all 
sizes. But in the upper strata of air there 
predominate numbers of particles so small 
that they cannot throw back the larger 
waves of light, but only the smaller, that 
are blue, and hence this is the prevailing 
color of the sky, tho not exclusive. 

M. Spring, however, at the annual con- 
gress of the Swiss Society, according to 
the Boston 7ranscrift has called this ac- 
cepted theory in question. He reports | 


that “he has experimented with luminous 


rays under almost all conceivable condi- | 
tions, injecting them into agitated solu- 
tions”; but altho he could obtain red, yel- 
low, violet, and the rest, ‘‘ under no condi- 
tions could he obtain blue until, by the aid 
of electricity, he secured a pure atmos- 
phere, in which blue was clearly discern- 
ible.” Hence M. Spring comes to thecon- 
clusion, whatever it may mean, that “ the 
blue of the sky is purely chemicalin origin, 
and is an essential quality of the air.” 








A Boy Hero. 


Heroism is not dead and many an un-| 
known hero in the humbler lives of New 
York passes unnoticed. It needs not times 
of public danger or peril to call forth he- 
roes; the life of struggling poverty more 
often develops these than does the battle. 
field or the open cainpus of the world. 
Among these heroes stands a little Italian 
newsboy, of South Brooklyn, who for 
three weeks sold his papers while suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. His parents are 
poor, and the boy could not see what they 
would do without his small earnings. So 
on he worked day after day, burning up 
with fever until, too weak to go any fur- 
ther, he fell down in a vacantlot, where he 
was found by a lady and sent thru her aid 
to St. Mary’s hospital. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been used for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS b: 
for THEIR CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING WITH 
PEREECT SUCCESS. B SOOTHES the C D 


RHA. Sold by Draggists in every part of the world 
Be sure to ask for * Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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know its service 


Pains in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or 
stagnant condition of the kidneys or 
liver, and are a warning it is extremely 
hazardous to neglect, so important 
is a healthy action of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss 
of energy, lack of courage, and some- 
times by gloomy foreboding and de- 
spondency. 

“T had pains in my back, could not sleep 


and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J. N. PERRY, 
care H. 8. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve 
the back, and build up the whole system. 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, 3. MASA 


o 






as bonutifies 
the skin. 
other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
-will do it. 





54 years—no oth- 
er has—and is so 
harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept 
no counterfeit of 
similar name. 
S 2 e distin- 

5 , guished Dr. L. A. 
Sayre said to a lady of the haut-ton (a patient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bot- 
tle will last six months using it every day. GOU-. 

AUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE removes su- 
perfluous hair without injury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r 
37 Great Jqnes Street, New York. 

For sale by all athe red and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States, Oanadas, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at _R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §2Beware 
of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof 
of any one selling the same. 





1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est. ’96. Highest references. Officesin 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 210; N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 











No Satisfaction 
Short of Perfection 








isthe Principle underlying 
the Construction of these. 


SMITH 
PREMIER 
Typewriter 








That is why Practical Improvements 

‘ are first seen on 
the SMITH 
PREMIER. 
Ttis an up-with- 
the-times ma- 
Chines ov vee oe ove 
332 333 Ilustrated Catalogue Free sz 33: 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co: 


Syracuse,N.Y.,U S.A. 
































